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Notes. 
ODE ON PURCELL’S DEATH. 
Tue ode printed below is not among the 


odes and poems printed in the first, 
second, and third editions of the ‘Orpheus 


Britannicus,’ and it may therefore prove wel- | 


come to all who take interest in anything 


concerning Henry Purcell. It is to be found | 


in vol. ii. (pp. 184-6) of ** The Works of | John 
Sheffield | Earl of Mulgrave | Marquis of 
Normanby | and | Duke of Buckingham | 
Printed for John Barber, and sold | by the 
Booksellers of London and Westminster.” 
OvE 
Os tHe Deatu or HENRY PURCELL. 
Good angels snatch’d him eagerly on high ; 
one they flew, singing and soaring through the 
Sky, 
Teaching his new-fledg'd Soul to fly; 
While we, alas! lamenting lie. 
He went musing all along, 
Composing new their heavenly Song. 
A while his skilful Notes loud Hallelujahs drown’'d ; 
But soon ad ceas'd their own, tocatch his pleasing 
Sound. 
David himself improv’d the Harmony, 
David, in sacred story so renown’d 
No less for Music, than for Poetry ! 
Genius sublime in either Art! 
Crown'd with Applause surpassing all Desert ! 
A Man just after God’s own Heart! 
If human Cares are lawful to the Blest, 
Already settled in eternal Rest ; . 
Needs must he wish that Purcell only might 


| Have liv’d to set what he vouchsaf'd to write. 

For, sure, the noble Thirst of Fame 

With the frail Body never dies ; 

But with the Soul ascends the Skies, 

From whence at first it came. 

‘Tis sure no little Proof we have 

That part of us survives the Grave, 

And in our Fame below still bears a Share : 

Why is the Future else so much our Care, 

Ev'n in our latest Moments of Despair? 

| And Death despis’d for Fame by all the wise and 

brave ? 
Oh, all ye blest harmonious Quire ! 
Vho Power Almighty only love, and only that 
admire ! 

| Look down with Pity from your peaceful Bower, 

On this sad Isle perplex'd, 

| And ever, ever vex'd 

| With anxious Care of trifles, wealth and power. 

In our rough Minds due Reverence infuse 

| For on melodious Sounds, and each harmonious 

Jiuse, 

Music exalts Man's Nature, and inspires 

High elevated Thoughts, or gentle, kind Desires. 
John Shettield, Dake of Buckingham 

(1649-1720,21). 

Under the title of the poem stand the 
words “Set to Musick.” It would be inter- 
esting to know by whom the music was 
composed. I have not been able to find any 
trace of it. J.8. 8. 


JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 
(See anfe, p. 221.) 

| Tire scene in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ where 
Ferdinand pays a visit to the darkened 
|chamber of his sister, causes her to kiss the 
dead man’s hand, and then, having had the 
‘room brilliantly lighted up, pulls aside a 
curtain and reveals the supposed bodies of 
Antonio and his children, is closely associated 
| with the incident of the supposed decapita- 
| tion of Philoclea in the ‘Arcadia.’ Ferdinand 
lays the part of Sidney’s Cecropia, and the 
eh of the duchess at beholding what she 
believes to be the dead bodies of her children 
and husband parallels the anguish of 
Pyrocles at witnessing what he thinks is 
| the execution of Philoclea. The resemblance 
| between the two incidents is particular as 
| well as general in character. VPyrocles tries 
|to brain himself, and the duchess, equally 
‘resolved not to survive long the supposed 
death of her husband, expresses a determina- 
tion to starve herself to death. At this 
point, in both pieces, a person enters who 
| speaks words of comfort. The following 
arallel establishes the relation between 
Vebster’s scene and the story in the 

Arcadia’ :— 
‘Tt happened, at that time upon his bed, toward 
the dawning of the day, he heard one stir in his 
chamber, by the motion of garments, and with an 
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angry voice asked who was there. ‘A poor gentle- 
woman,’ answered the party, ‘that wish[es| long 
life unto you.’ ‘And I soon death unto you,’ said 
he, ‘for the horrible curse you have given me.’ ”’— 
* Arcadia,’ book iii. 

Duchess. Who must despatch me? 
I account this world a tedious theatre, 
For I do play a part in ‘t against my will. 

Bosola. Come, be of comfort ; I will save your life. 

Duch. Indeed, I have not leisure to tend 
So small a business. 

Bos. Now, by my life, I pity you. 

Duch. Thou art a fool, then, 
To waste thy pity on a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself...... 

Enter Servant. 

What are you ? 

Serv. One that wishes you long life. 

Duch. I would thou wert hang'd for the horrible 

curse 

Thou hast given me. IV. i. 100-14. 
Of course, only the latter portion of this 
quotation resembles the reply of Pyrocles to 
his comforter; but as the dialogue between 
the duchess and Bosola is from another part 
of the * Arcadia,’ I quoted at length. 

* But she, as if he had spoken of a small matter 

when he mentioned her life, to which she had not 
leisure to attend, desired him, if he loved her, to 
show it in finding some way to save Antiphilus. 
For her, she found the world but a wearisome stage 
unto her, where she played a part against her will, 
and therefore besought him not to cast his love in 
so unfruitful a place as could not love itself,” &.— 
* Arcadia,’ book ii. 
The lady in this case is the queen Erona, 
who is bewailing the misfortunes of herself 
and her husband. In her sorrow, says Sid- 
ney, one could “ perceive the shape of loveli- 
ness more perfectly in woe than in joyful- 
ness.” These words, slightly altered, help to 
describe the duchess in her grief :— 

Bosola. You may discern the shape of loveliness 
More perfect in her tears than in her smiles. 

: IV. i. 8-9. 
Again :— 

Duchess. I am acquainted with sad misery 
As the tann’'d galley-slave is with his oar; 
Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. Who do I look like 
now 

Cariola. Like to your picture in the gallery, 

A deal of life in show, but none in practice. 

IV. ii. 34-9. 
The last two lines are from a speech of 
Pyrocles, who says he was stunned when he 
beheld the glorious beauty of Philoclea for 
the first time; he could not take his eyes 
from her, his sight 
** was so fixed there that I imagine I stood like a 
well-wrought image, with some life in show, but 
none in practice.”— Book i. 
An echo of the saying is to be found in ‘The 
Devil's Law-Case,’ which often repeats ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi’ :— 


Jolenta. My being with child was merely in 
supposition, 
Not practice. V. i. 21-2, 
Philoclea asks Pamela :— 
| “*Do you love your sorrow so well as to grudge 
me part of it? Or do you think I shall not love a 
sad Pamela so well as a joyful? Or be my ears 
unworthy, or my tongue suspected? What is it, 
my sister, that you should conceal from your sister 
| —yea, and servant, Philoclea?"’—* Arcadia,’ book ii. 
| When using this passage of the ‘Arcadia’ 
| Webster tacked on to it a reply imitated 
| from Shakespeare :— 
| Julia. Are you so far in love with sorrow 
| You cannot part with part of it? or think you 
| I cannot love your grace when you are sad 
As well as merry? or do you suspect 
| I, that have been a secret to your heart 
These many winters, cannot be the same 
Unto your tongue ” 
Cardinal. Satisfy thy longing,— 
The only way to make thee keep my counsel 
Is, not to tell thee. V. ii. 270-9. 
Everybody remembers the reply of Hotspur 
to Lady Perey :— 
Constant you are, 
But yet a woman : and for secrecy, 
No lady closer ; for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iii. 113-16. 
A somewhat similar thing occurs again in 
Webster’s play. He refers to a saying varied 
from Sir Francis Bacon, and follows it up 
with a reply taken from Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella.’ 
In ‘The White Devil,’ as Dyce pointed 
out, the lines 
Perfumes, the more they are chaf'd, the more they 
render 
Their pleasing scents ; and so affliction 
Expresseth virtue fully, &c. 
(ll. G0-2, Dyce, p. 6, col. 1), 
parallel Bacon's 
“Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue.”— Essay of ‘ Adversity.’ 
That the allusion to the crushing of 
perfumes to make them smell sweeter 
is proverbial is recognized, Lyly in his 
‘Euphues’ having the remark, “If you 
pound spices they smell the sweeter” (Arber, 
p. 41, 1. 23). But the particular application 
of the proverb in Webster, his mode of 
yhrasing it, and the circumstance that he 
nas copied much from Bacon—especially 
from the latter's ‘Apophthegms’ — are 
sufticient testimony as to the origin of the 
saying in ‘The White Devil.’ The passage 
in ‘ The Duchess of Malfi’ is as follows :— 
Antonio. O, be of comfort ! 
Make patience a noble fortitude. 


Man, like to cassia, is prov’d best, being bruis’d. 
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Duch. Must I, like to a slave-born Russian, 
Account it praise to suffer tyranny? 
III. v. 87-92. 
The quarto of 1640 reads “ruffian” for 
* Russian.” Compare :— 
And now, like slave-borne Muscovite, 
I call it praise to suffer tyrannie. : 
* Astrophel and Stella,’ IT. 
The tragedy of ‘Selimus’ copies several 
times from Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ 


and amongst other phrases it has “slave- | 


born Muscovites” (1. 551, Grosart). Sidney’s 
saying passed into a proverb :— 

Alberto. I tamely bear 
Wrongs which a slave-born Muscovite would check 

at. Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘The Fair 
Maid of the Inn,’ V. iii. 
And again, in the same authors’ plays, we 
find this :— 

Mallicorn. We are true Muscovites to our wives, 
and are never better pleased than when they use us 
as slaves, bridle and saddle us, &c.—*The Honest 
Man’s Fortune,’ LIL. iii. 

Cuas. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MUSSUK. 

AMONG various articles which were crowded 
out from my book reviewed ante, p. 19, was 
one about the mussuk. 

When as a boy I first saw the Assyrian 
sculptures, I assumed that the skins were 
pigskins ; but the veriest tiro in Oriental 
customs knows that such a thing could never 
be, as the Oriental horror of the pig is 
religious as well as personal. So it is with 


the Jews. The Assyrians, no doubt, had the | 


same feelings. 

When [ was having the reproduction of 
the Assyrian sculptures done for my book, 
I wanted to see what uses a mussuk was put 
to, and ail about it, as in five out of the 
seven illustrations the mussuk is depicted. I 
imagined that all I had to do was to consult 
the dictionaries, but soon found I was mis- 
taken. Making known my difficulty to 
friends, I was referred to all sorts of books 
where I should be sure to find all about it. 
One of these was Baron Charles Hiigel’s 
* Kashmir,’ 1845. This book has a frontis- 

iece of a man on a raft, and on p. 247 is an 


illustration of a man on a large inflated | 


buffalo skin, swimming across a river. I was 
unable to find any description. 

The only dictionary mention I could find 
is in Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 1886 :— 

“ Mussuck, the leather water-bag, consisting of 
the entire skin of a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is man who carries 
water.” 


| I find no more in the second edition, 1903. 
It will be observed that this is just the con- 
| trary of the use I want. It is a land use, not 
use in the water. It was not the mere men- 
| tion I required, but a minute description of 
| the way it was used. If the mussuk is named 
by Layard, it is not in the index (a wretched 
one) to his ‘Nineveh.’ In the quotation I 
give in my book (p. 83) he calls the mussuks 
only “inflated skins.” 

Some writers put ac to mussuk ; as I see no 
/use in having an unpronounced letter in, I 
| leave it out. 

All sources failing, I then had recourse to 
your (much too occasional) correspondent 
Mr. Walter Sandford ; but though he has 
spent twenty years in India and travelled 
ms on an average over five thousand miles 
a year, he is like the people I refer toin my 
book (p. 15), who, rm they had been to 
all parts of the world, had never thought of 
observing how the natives swam. 

Mr. Sandford sent the following questions 

_to his brother, and I should say that his 
replies are correct. Another copy was sent 
to a different person, who had been over 
twenty years on the Indus, and who replied to 
the questions in the most astonishing manner. 
I feel certain his answers are wrong when, 

| for example, he says that a person can learn 
to swim with a mussuk in three or four trials. 
But he also says that it is easier than learn- 
ing to swim, and that it is possible to swim 
with one and blow it out at the same time! 

(See my book, p. 130.) I cite this to show the 
difficulty of getting correct information ; it 
is really necessary to cross-examine a witness 

like this. 

| These are the questions:—1. What is an 

|inflated skin used for swimming called? 2. 

| If a mussuk, of what is it made? 3. How 
| long does it take a person to learn to swim 
|with one? 4. Is it easier than learning to 
|swim in the usual way? 5. Do people who 

cannot swim use mussuks? 6. How is it 
| blown out? 7. Is it possible to swim with 

/one and blow it out at the same time, as 

| represented in the Assyrian sculptures pic- 
| tured in Layard’s ‘ Nineveh’? 

It will be observed that the idea in these 
questions was that mussuks were mainly 

| used for learning to swim ; but there is little 
| doubt that this idea is wrong and that such 
use would only be occasional. In fact, as 

Dr. Budge says (in my ‘Swimming,’ p. 78), 

Orientals do not swim for pleasure. 

Answers to Mr. Thomas's queries about mussuk, 
thoating, &c. 
1. An inflated skin used for swimming, or rather 
floating, is called a mussuk. From my observation 
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[ should say it is not used for proper swimming, 
but merely as a float to allow people to cross rivers | 
in times of flood, when they are convenient for 
passing over small loads, such as parcels, postbags, 
&e., which would hardly be possible were the carrier 
to swim in the ordinary way. 

2. A mussuk is made of a goat or buffalo calf’s 
skin, which is taken off whole, but the legs are cut 
off about the knees, and are tied up so that the neck 
is the only open part. 

3. The management of a mussuk requires a cer- 
tain amount of skill, but I am unable to say how 
long it would take to learn the manipulation of it. 
As with many other things in India, mussuks are 
most generally only used by people living on the 
banks of rivers, whose hereditary occupation is 
tishing and boating, &c., and so the use of the 
mussuk comes to them from their infancy almost as | 
soon as they learn to walk, so that it may be said it 
is never learnt. 

4. The people who use the mussuk also know how 
to swim, nad they only use it as a support to ease 
themselves in crossing broad rivers. 

5. I doubt if people who cannot swim make 
recular use of mussuks, but most Indian people 
of the inferior castes swim very well, particularly 
those living near big rivers. 

6 and 7. I believe the mussuk is inflated with the 
mouth, as, to my knowledge, they have no special 
ippliance for the purpose. I have never seen a 
mussuk inflated; they certainly are not inflated or 
kept blown out while crossing a river, as shown in 
Assyrian sculptures. 

I take it that mussuks are only used to support a 
swimmer in going a long distance, as in crossing a 
river. Other similar means of floating are (a) by 
means of a cot supported on hollow gourds; (/) by 
neans of leather bags tied round the edge to a 
hoop, like the coracle of the ancient Britons ; (¢) by 
means of an empty sugar-pan; and () in Assam by 
means of a raft made from the stems of the wild 
plantain tied together. 

Perhaps the cot arrangement (a) is the most 
nearly allied toswimming, and it is managed thus :— 
A common string bedstead called a charpon (four 
legs) is brought out, and two large bundles of hollow 
gourds fastened to the string part of it. The cot is 
then turned over and put in the water, the legs 
then uppermost, and the passenger takes his seat 
on a box on the under side of the strings, and two or 
four men, with one arm round the legs, swim away 
with it to the opposite side, keeping as direct a 
course as they can. When the current is strong, 
they cross the river in a diagonal line, and may 
land a mile or two down stream. In this way, with 
these bundles of gourds, carts and animals cross 
over, only in this case no cot is used, the gourds | 
being fixed on in convenient positions, so that the 
load may get as little wet as possible. 

The coracle arrangement is used, I think, only in 
the rivers of Southern India. 

Another means of floating in use by the fishermen 
on the Indus is to rest the stomach on the mouth of 
a specially made earthen pot, into which the fish 
are put as they are caught. But this again is 
floating, not swimming, though the art of floating 
in this way is, I believe, very difficult to attain by 
any one whois not born toit. Mussuk floating is 
often practised, and that successfully, by Europeans 
as a pastime in a large swimming-bath. 

J. R. Saxprorp. 


Coonoor, 22 Sept., 1901 


The only piece about this aid that I have 
come across is from * Voyage dans l’Empire 
Othoman, Egypte, et la Perse,’ par G. A, 
Olivier, 1807, vol. iii p. 452 :— 

“Tout le tems que nous fiimes campés sur les 
bords de l'Euphrate, nous vimes passer au milieu 
du fleuve des familles arabes qui allaient faire leur 
moisson. Le mari, la femme et les enfans étaient 
appuyéssur des outresenflées, et se lassaient emporter 
par le courant; ils nageaient des pieds et de Pune 
ou Tautre main lorsqu’ils voulaient accélérer leur 
marche, ou se diriger A droite ou A gauche. Les 
enfans 4 la mamelle, et ceux qui navaient pas 
encore la force et l'adresse d’aller seuls, étaient liés 
sur les ¢paules de la femme ou sur celles de 
lhomme. Nous avons vu jusqu’h sept enfans suivre 
de cette maniére leur parens. Les provisions pour 
le voyage étaient enfermées dans l'une des outres, 
et les vétemens étaient liés autour de la téte.” 

Further on he says (p. 453) there is no 
crocodile or dangerous fish in the Euphrates. 

I hope the above will enable the next 
editor of a dictionary to give some descrip- 
tion. I regret to see, however, that such 
editors do not always avail themselves of the 
information in ‘N. & Q..’ for the superstition 
about the costs in the Thellusson case, which 
I exposed in 8" §, xii. 489, is still repeated in 
the last edition of Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates. Knowing how badly such com- 
pilations pay, and the great difliculty of 
altering stereotyped books, I do not feel 
inclined to make any severe remarks on the 
subject. Ratru THomas. 


Anotuer Hevuskartan Rarity.—A year 
ago ‘N. & (9 xii. 285) published my 
announcement of the discovery, in the Stadt- 
Bibliothek at Hamburg, of a thitherto un- 
known hymn-book in Labourdin Baskish. 
1 had the luck to discover in a tavern at 
Legaspia, in the province of Guipuzcoa, on 
20 August, an equally unknown catechism in 
the Biscayan dialect. The ta/ernero who sold 
it to me stated that only two days previously 
he had destroyed some still earlier books in 
Baskish. What treasures may have thus 
perished ! The modern Basks do not appre- 
ciate their old books, and many similar cases 
of vandalism have been brought to my notice. 
The book is complete and well preserved, 
consisting of 114 pages. Its title, in nineteen 
lines, runs thus :— 

JHS. | Dotrina | Cristiana! edo Cristifiau Do- | 
trinea, bere Declaraciio | laburra gaz: Itande, ta 
| eranzuerac gaz, Aita | Astete ren Librucho- | ric 
aterea. | Azquenean Ari- | men salvacioraco bear | 
direan gauzaren | batzuc.| Gucia Cura Jaun, | ta 
Escola Maisuai Jesus- | en Compaiiaco Aita Agus- 
| tin Cardaberaz ec | ofrecietan, ta dedi- | quetan 
deutse. 

One may translate it thus :— 
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The Christian Doctrine, or the Doctrine of Chris- 


tians, with its short Explanation: with Questions 


and Answers, taken from Father Astete’s Booklet. 
At the end some things which are necessary for 
Salvation of Souls. Father Augustin Cardaberaz, 
of the Company of Jesus, offers and dedicates the 
whole to the Lords Curates and Schoolmasters, 


The date and place of printing are not indi- 
cated ; but the book resembles others of the 


belief in witchcraft has been revived. See 


| Friedrich Nippold, ‘Kleine Schriften zur 


same author produced by Antonio Castilla | 


in Irufia—ic, Pamplona (formerly Pompi- 


lona). Moreover, Don J. M. Bernaola, Pres- | 


bytero, who resides in Durango (where he 
last year discovered some interesting notes— 
one of them in Baskish—in the handwriting 
of Juan Zumarraga, not De Zumarraga, the 
first Bishop of Mexico, inside some books 


which that eminent octogenarian had given | 


to the convent of Franciscan nuns), noticed 
that on p. 101 there is a clue to the date in the 
words at the foot, which mean, “ Our own king 
has taken last year, with the benedictions and 
indulgences of the Holy Father, Most Holy 
Mary in her pure conception for patroness in 
all Spain.” He points out that that act took 
place in 1761, and that the book was there- 
fore written, if not published, in 1762; and 
further that it must be the edition (evidently 
the first) mentioned in a list of Baskish 
books by Zabala, the best of Biscayan gram- 
marians. No mention of this edition is to be 
found in M..J. Vinson’s bibliography. It is 
especially interesting as showing that Car- 
daberaz, who was a Guipuzcoan, born at 
Hernani, near Donostian, had learnt to write 
very well in Biscayan. The dialects of the two 
adjoining provinces differ almost as much as 
Portuguese and Castilian. The book ends 
with the words: “Erri guztietaco modura, 
ta gucien gustora Libru batean escribitcea, 
ecin izango dan gauzada. Laus Deo”—i.e., 
“To write in one book after the manner of 
all the districts, and to the liking of all 
(men), is the thing which will be impossible. 
Praise to God.” The praise, it is to be pre- 
sumed, is not offered because of the immense 
dialectal and orthographical diversity that 
writers in Hbaskish have to face, now as in 
the eighteenth century, but for the successful 
conclusion of the little volume in spite of 
that obstacle. Epwarp 3. Dopeson. 


Vicak EXECUTED FoR Wircsacrarr.—John 
Lowes (or Loes), vicar of Brandeston, was 
executed for witcheraft in 1646 (see St S. ix. 
223). He was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1593 4, M.A. 1597. Sir Matthew 
Hale seems to have felt no compunction for 
his share in a like tragedy ; Bishop Burnet, 
in his life of the judge, does not so much 
as mention the incident, In our time the 


|inneren Geschichte des Katholizismus,’ ii. 


(Jena, 1899), article vii. pp. 136-83, who 
cites a controversy in the //astings and 
St. Leonards News, which began on 
19 November, 1875. See, on the whole 


| question, the following :— 


H. Ch. Lea, ‘History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages,’ iii. (1887) pp. 379 seg. 

A. Lehmann, ‘ Aberglaube und Zauberei von den 
iltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart’ (1898). 

Joseph Hansen, ‘ Zauberwahn, Inquisition und 
Hexenprozess im Mittelalter und die Entstehung 
der grossen Hexen-Verfolgung,’ ** Historische Biblio- 
thek,” Band XIL. (Miinchen und Leipzig, R. 
Oldenbourg, 1900). 

Graf von Hoensbroech, ‘Das Papstthum in seiner 
sozial-kulturellen Wirksamkeit, Inquisition, 
Aberglaube, 'Teufelspuk und Hexenwahn (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 1901), Book LILI. pp. 380-599 ; 
Book LV. pp. 661-99. 

Gustav Roskoff, ‘Geschichte des Teufels’ (Leip- 
zig, 1869), vol. ii. pp. 206-364. 

J. Buchmann, ‘ Unfreie und freie Kirche in ihren 
Beziehungen......zam Diimonisnius’ (Breslau, 1873). 

And. Dickson White, ‘ A History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology in Christendom ’ (London, 
Macmillan, 1896, 2 vols.). 


(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1900), pp. 30-6. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


“Ix puRIS NATURALIBUS.” — A_ peculiar 
use of this well-known phrase is found in 
Richard Holt’s ‘Short Treatise of Artificial 
Stone’ (London, 1730), p. 39. He has been 
speaking of the faulty character of the clay- 
ware commonly called potters’ ware, and of 
the cheating ways resorted to by potters to 
make their goods saleable. He goes on :— 

“T’m ready to detect and lay open this great 
fraud, as becomes an honest man; and for my own 
part, am resolved, if possible, to prevail with such 
gentlemen, as favour me with their commissions, to 
be present, as well as myself, at the drawing of the 
kilns; that they may see their goods, i puris 
naturalibus, and as they come out of the fire.” 

C. 

Chichester. 


Araco on Newron.—In the third volume 
of Arago’s ‘ Notices Biographiques’ is given 
(p. 335) the following story about Newton, 
which is copied into the great philosopher's 
life in the thirty-seventh volume of the 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ :— 

“J'ai appris de Lord Brougham, que pendant 
la guerre des Cévennes, Newton s‘c¢tait préparé a 
aller combattre dans les rangs des Camisards les 
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dragons du maréchal de Villars, et qu'une circon- | degrade a non-commissioned oflicer” is from 


stance fortuite l‘empécha seule de donner suite a 
ce dessein, 
conduit sur le champ de bataille, lui qui, de crainte 


dle tomber, ne se promenait en voiture dans les rues | 


de Londres que les bras étendus et les mains cram- 
ponnées aux deux portiéres. On concevra d’aprés 
ve seul fait que la question puisse étre soulevée et 
devenir le sujet d’un doute.” 

Surely we may indeed doubt, or rather 
absolutely reject, not only “ce seul fait,” but 
the whole of the above story. Yet it is 
copied into the * Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 


Comment le timide Newton se fit-il) under the word ‘Reduction’ the date of the 


rale’ with the omission of the last sentence | 


and the “ doute.” Let us look at the dates. 
The first rising of the Camisards broke out 
in the Cevennes in the year 1689, four years 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
but it did not assume wide dimensions until 


1702, nor was it till 1704 that Villars (super- | 


seding Montrevel) took charge of the troops 
sent to suppress it. At that time Newton was 
in the sixty-second year of his age. Where 
Brougham (who was born more than fifty 
years after the death of Newton) got the 
absurd story from it would be hard to say. 
Possibly there may have been a tradition 
that Newton had been heard in conversation 
to express sympathy with the persecuted 
Huguenots. It was, I suppose, inevitable 
that Arago should speak of Newton’s half- 
niece, Miss Catherine Barton, as ‘“ veuve 
du colonel Barton” (she was really his 
sister). But the remarks about his timidity 
and the reflection about his supposed scheme 
of taking part in warfare should have been 
omitted. Nor is it at all likely that his 
knighthood by Anne in 1705 had, as Arago 
suggests, anything to do with his defeat as 
one of the candidates for a seat in Parliament 
that year. The biography from which I have 
already quoted says erroneously that in that 
year “il recut de la reine Anne le titre de 
baronnet.” W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


New Styve, 1582.—In his ‘ Book of Al- 
manacs’ De Morgan refers us to Almanac 28 
{Easter, 18 April) for the year subsequent 
to the omitted days (5-14 October). This is 
an error, and it involves a breach of the 


No. 35 (Easter, 25 April) Under O.S. 
30 September was the sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. The Bull of Gregory XIII. 
orders 17 October to be treated as the 
eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost (seven- 
teenth after Trinity). C. 8. Warp. 
* Repuce.”—Under this word in the ‘Ox- 
ford English Dictionary’ the earliest quota- 
tion given in illustration of the sense “to 


| pression 


James’s ‘Military Dictionary, 1802; and 


earliest quotation applying to the same sense 
is 1806. But the records of courts-martial in 
Tangiers, 1664-6, supply several instances of 
non-commissioned officers having been sen- 
tenced to be “reduced to a private centinel,” 
“reduced to private soldiers,” &c.; and about 
a hundred years later, in 1768, Cuthbertson, 
writing of unworthy sergeants and corporals, 
says :— 

“No time is to be lost in reducing such improper 
persons, and appointing those iu their room who 
will acquit themselves with diligence and spirit.”— 
‘System of a Battalion,’ p. 10. 

W. S. 


Oaks: THEIR AGE. — The following ap- 
peared in the Shrewsbury Chronicle of 9 Sep- 
tember :— 

“There has just been sawn up in a Shrewsbury 

timber yard a gigantic oak felled on the Walcot 
estate of the Earl of Powis. The trunk at the base 
was seven feet in diameter, it weighed some ten 
tons, and the rings, it is said, prove that the tree 
Was more than a thousand years old.’ 
[am not a judge of age, but I should think 
500 years is more likely. It has been cut up 
for cottin-lids. The beauty of the surface 
compelled me to purchase two lengths, so 
that I may have a piece of household furni- 
ture made. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


“FresHMan” Women. — The offices of 
chairman and alderman have frequently been 
filled—and creditably—by ladies, with the 
usual waggery with regard to their titles. 
The term “freshman” seems to be employed 
in America to designate lady students lately 
arrived. In an article on co-education in 
Harper's Weekly (20 August), Dr. E. Van de 
Warker writes :— 

“The freshman young women attempt to break 
up a sophomore supper by capturing the president 
and hazing her about town in a public hack until 
late atnight. Female sophomores scale dangerous 
tire-escapes to remove a freshman flag.” 

Apparently the American lady students 
have adopted the names and pranks of their 


iv | brother collegians. 
Sunday sequence. The almanac to use is| 


Francis P. Marcuant. 


“STRICKEN FIELD.”—Some time ago there 
was some discussion in print (not, | think, 
in ‘N. & Q.’) as to the meaning of the ex- 
“a stricken field,” used by Lord 


Salisbury at the Guildhall on 9 November, 
1898, with reference to Lord Kitchener’s 
victory at Omdurman. I never saw any 
definite explanation given, but some light 
may be thrown on the phrase by a sentence 
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in * Rob Roy,’ ch. xxi., viz., “the news of a before 1400; and it is referred to by Alexander 
field stricken and won in Flanders.” Evi-|Neckam (1157-1217), native of St. Albans 
dently this means a field on which a general | and Abbot of Cirencester, in his Latin trea- 
joins battle and wins the field. Weco. | tise ‘De Naturis Rerum’ (cap. lxxiii, and 
|ixxiv.), and in his ‘De Laudibus Divine 
| Sapientiz,’ ll. 657-74. Littré cites it in 
Frenchof the thirteenth century, and itdoubt- 
|less occurs in Albertus Magnus, Vincent of 
Beauvais, and other medieval writers of 
natural history, and treatises ‘De Proprie- 
But a writer of 1601, R. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, ° > , 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them tatibus Rerum. 


direct. | Chester, ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ st. 180, refers it to 
SS an earlier source :— 
Frencu BurDENs TO ENGLISH Soncs.—Will The Pellican, the wonder of our age, 
any of your readers who are experts in old | (As Jerome saith) revives her tender young, 


And with her purest blood shed doth asswage 
Her young ones’ thirst. 
Where does St. Jerome say this?) The Latin 
dictionaries have a reference for pelecanus 
| to “ Hieron. in Psa. ci.” There is, of course, 


French poetry tell me if they have ever met | 
with the original of Infida’s song in Greene’s | 
* Never too Late,’ or with its refrain— 

Sweet Adon, dar’st not glance thine eye— 
vous, mon bel ami / 


Upon thy Venus that must die ? /nothing in Psalm ci. (¢.e., cii. 6 of English 

Je vous en pric, pity me. | Psalters), where mention is made of the 

N’oscre= vous, mon hel, mon bel, | pellicano solitudinis, to warrant the introduc- 

N'oserez rous, mon bel ami / | tion of the fable. But does St. Jerome there 

and of Mullidor’s madrigal in ‘Never too | introduce it? and is that its earliest known 
Late ’— | Occurrence ! J. A. H. Murray. 


In summer time I saw a face 


Trop belle pour moi, hélas, hélas ! “PeLuamM,” “a bridle containing the snaffle 


and the curb in one bit of ordinary power.” 


Trop belle pour moi, voili mon trépas. Evidently from the family surname. But 
when was it so named, and why ? 
Mon dieu, aide moi. J. A. H. Murray 
done je serai un jeune roi! | Frencn Heratpry.—I should be very 
Trop belle pour moi, hélas, hélas ! grateful to any one conversant with French 


Trop belle pour moi, voilA mon trépas. , - 
heraldry who would tell me who, about 1741, 


J.C. C. used the seal bearing a lozenge - shaped 
Pawnsnor.—This seems to be a compara- escutcheon, Azure, a chevron gules, between 
tively recent word. In occurs in ‘Tom in chief two flowers (not roses, apparently) 
Brown’s School Days,’ 1857. We should stalked and leaved, and in base an anchor 
like an earlier instance. reversed between two stars. The hatching, 
J. A. H. Murray. | azure and gules, is quite clear, but may, 
“Perey” usep By Jounxsox.—In Samuel perhaps, not be meant for hatching, but be 
the merely an engraver’s fancy. The colours of 
segges -inecdotes of t Language the charges, if indicated at all, cannot be 
it is said (ed. 1803, p. 35) of Dr. Johnson, | distinguished. Above, a count’s coronet. 
There are many words in his own writings, | J. K. Lavenron. 
which are not found in his ‘ Dictionary 
Pelfry for instance.” But Pegge does .‘EXrertences or A CHAPLAIN.’— 
state where this word occurs in Johnson’s| Who was the author of the * Experiences 
writings, and our readers have not supplied of a Gaol Chaplain’? My copy is a “new 
the quotation. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ edition,” 1850, published by Bentley, possessed 
supply it? It would be a late instance of the by me since 1856. There are some very good 


word, which is rare after 1600. stories in it. ‘The Personal Friend of the 
J. A. H. Murray. | Royal Family ; or, Flaws in the Indictment,’ 
is one of the best. R. 8. 


Tue Petican Mytu. —I should like to 
know where the myth of the pelican reviving PaRIsH DocuMENTS: THEIR PRESERVATION. 
her young with blood from her own breast, |—Will any of your readers kindly tell me, 
which occupies so large a place in Christian through your columns, the best method for 
symbolism, is first mentioned. In English preserving, and place for keeping, parish 
literature references to it are abundant from | documents? An iron safe in the church is 
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often very unsatisfactory—at all events, in 
small country places; for it is impossible, 
on account of expense, to keep the church 
properly warmed through the winter months. 
Yet the result of not doing so is that often 
damp and mildew affect the documents in 
question to ade plorable e xtent. The rectory 
is equally open to objection on account of 
possible fire, carelessness, or change of in- 
cumbents, and through one or other of such 
causes many valuable documents have been 
lost or rendered illegible. In the richer 
parishes, where funds for church expenses 
are more than sutticient, the diftic ulty does 
not arise, for such documents can be kept in 
a safe in the church; but in a multitude of 
small parishes, such as my own, where the 
expenses of the services can be barely met, 
even with the strictest economy in the con- 
sumption of fuel, the difliculty [ have men- 
tioned is considerable. 
West-Country Rector. 

Hoty Marp or Kenr.—I should be glad to 
know if there is any authority for the state- 
ment made by David Hume in his ‘ History 
of England,’ that Elizabeth Barton—com- 
monly known as the Holy Mz aid of Kent— 
was notorious not only for her religious impos- 
tures, but also in the matter of personal 
morals. In the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ there is no mention of such a 
charge. Is there any portrait of Elizabeth 
Barton ? P. M. 


CromMWELL’s Dep-Liven.—I should be grate- 
ful if any one could tell me what inscription 
was in use on Oliver Cromwell’s bed-linen or 
table-linen during his Protectorate. Possibly 
some descendant or conne xion of the family 
may possess some such relic. 

W. G. ALLEN. 
>, Delancey Street, N.W. 


Irautan Lixes Suetiey.—I am anxious 
to find the name of the author of the Italian 
lines that oceur on p. 164, vol. iii. of ‘The 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ 
edited by Mrs. Shelley (Moxon, 1839) :— 

Ahi orbo mondo ingrato 
Gran cagion hai di dever pianger meco. 
Che quel ben ch’ era in te, perdut’ hai seco. 


A. S—R. 


aie an anchor being depicted on the 
opposite side. Any information on the sub- 
ject I should much appreciate. 
G. W. YounceEr. 
[Is not the reference to Admiral Sir John Borlase 
Warren, 1753-1822, for whose exploits see * D.N.B."2] 


Anprew Epmeston, the son of Capt. 
Robert Edmeston, of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
was at Westminster School in 1797. Can 
any correspondent give me further 
ticulars of his career ! G. F. R. B. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND Duruam FaAMmILy 
Pepicrees.—I should be glad to know if 
thereis a book published giving the pedigrees 
of Northumberland and Durham families. 

THIRKELL-PEARCE. 
45, Pershore Road, Birmingham. 


‘Prayer ror INpDIFFERENCE.’—Where can 
this be seen! Mrs. George Bancroft, in her 
‘Letters from England,’ pp. 58-9, refers to it 
thus :— 

Mr. Greville, whose graudmother 
wrote the beautiful * Prayer for Indifference,’ an 
old favourite of mine......Mr. Greville seemed much 
surprised that I, an “American, should know the 
‘Prayer for Indifference,’ which he doubted if 
twenty persons in England read in these modern 
days [Jan., 1847).” 

Though those “modern days” have ad- 
vanced by fifty-seven years, it 1s still open to 
doubt “if twenty persons in England” are 
acquainted with it ; and as I am outside that 
charmed circle, I seek to cross its borders. 

B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


CARTER AND FLEETWoop.—With reference 
to the marriage of Mary, the daughter of 
General Chas. Fleetwood, to Nathaniel Car- 
ter, of Yarmouth, mentioned ante, p. 34, can 
any one furnish information as to their 
descendants ? Artuur L. Cooper. 


“ Pocketines.”—In his book 
on ‘Swimming’ Mr. Ralph Thomas says (p. 424) 
that a certain famous swimmer “ was ip busi- 
ness as a warehouseman and manufacturer 
of silesias, pocketings. printed linens, &c.” 
Can some Do enlighten me as to the mean- 
ing of “silesias”? They, and “ pocketings,” 
do not appear in any dictionary 


but one 
may manage to guess what “ pocketings” 


NeLsoN Warren Decanter. — Can 
any reader explain an inscription appearing | 
upon a decanter of the Nelson period in my | 
possession? Its pattern is very plain, but 
corresponds, I understand, with 44 in use 
in the navy about that time. It has also a 
reeded and gilt papier-maché stand. The in- 
scription is: 


are. DHATINDA. 


(Silesia is defined in Annandale’s ‘ Imperial 
Dict., 1883, as a spec ies of linen cloth originally 


| mi snufac tured in Silesia. 


Upton Syopssury Dtscovertes. — On 
14 June, 1866, Mr. William Ponting exhibited 


‘Nelson and Warren for ever| to the Society of Antiquaries a number of 
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relics found in a supposed cemetery at 

Upton Snodsbury, in Worcestershire. They 

consisted of beads, spear-heads, a sword, and 

fibule. Are they preserved in any local 

museum? Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


Font Consecration. —I shall be much 
obliged if Mr. Hosson Marrurews (see ante, 
p. 171) or some other contributor will state 
where a description of the ceremony of the 
consecration of a font is to be found. 

Wa 

Cairk Castte Gatres.—Can you inform 
me who made the wrought-iron gates before 
Chirk Castle, Denbighshire? 1 believe the 
place is at present occupied by the Biddulph 
family. Ernest WEss. 


CoNDITIONS OF SALE.—What is the earliest 
known form of conditions of sale on auc- 
tioneers’ catalogues of live and dead stock, 
furniture, and soon? Ido not refer to land 
or house property, which varies very con- 
siderably. One dated 1809 is less in detail | 
than present-day conditions. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Sin Jonn any reader | 
kindly furnish information as to the parentage 
of Col. Sir John Cumming, Knt.? He was 
in the service of the East India Com- | 
pany, and married at Calcutta, on 22 June, 
1770, Miss Mary Wedderburn, of Gosford, 
dying at St. Helena on 26 August, 1786. 

lenry Paton. 

120, Polwarth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Semi - EFFIGies. — In Lichfield Cathedral 
are preserved several monuments which are 
spoken of as “ semi-etligies,’ and are attri- 
buted to the thirteenth century. They con- 
sist of separate sculptures of the head and 
shoulders and of the feet of recumbent 
figures, each sculpture recessed in the main 
wall of the church. The recesses, usually 
square or oblong, have sunk edges, as if 
formerly fitted with a shutter or door, 
although no hinges or staples are now visible. 
The space between the head and feet (placed 
at their natural distance apart) is, in one 
instance at any rate, occupied by a shield in 
stone for an inscription or heraldic device. 
What was the object of this form of monu- 
ment? Was it general in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ? and are other examples still extant ? 

W. UNDERDowN. 

Acqua Torana.—Is there any trustworthy 
account of the composition of this poison ? 
*Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ in its article on 


poisoning, adopts without question the sug- 
gestion of arsenic ; but it is difficult to accept 
this. I believe I have seen in some French 
work the statement that the principal con- 
stituent was powdered glass, which would act 
as recorded of this poison, and which I am 
told is still used as a method of assassination 
in China. Lucts. 


Anna Catuertna Lane.—Can any one 
inform me of her parentage? A licence of 
marriage was issued by the Vicar-General, 
26 April, 1749: “ John Coulson, of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey, Surrey, bachelor, to 
Anna Catherina Lane, of the same parish, 
spinster.” In the Gentleman's Magazine 
mention is made of the marriage as having 
taken place 29 April, 1749. A search among 
South London parish registers has been with- 
out result. Possibly a collector of Lane wills 
might be able to furnish the 


Lorp Kevin on THE Trpes.—Where could 
I find the work, or paper, by Lord Kelvin in 
which he states that “ the rise and fall of the 
tides cannot be economically utilized as a 
power”? MAsonicus. 


Burnp Freemasoy.—I have taken the fol- 
lowing item from ‘ Biography of the Blind,’ 
by James Wilson, published at Birmingham 
by J. W. Showell in 1838 :— 

‘Though blind from his birth, Mr. Francis 
Linley became a most excellent performer on the 


| organ...... he went to London, and was the successful 


well...... He died......at_ his mother’s house at Don- 
caster, on 13 September, 1800, at the age of twenty- 
nine. Being a Freemason, by his own request 
he was attended by the master and brethren of 
St. George’s Lodge in that town.” 
Can this latter statement be correct ? 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


on Kipuinc Famiiy.—Can any one 
check the following arms, borne by my great- 
great- grandfather Kiplin, circa 1725% Er- 
mine, on a chief azure three griffins’ heads 
erased or; crest, a griflin’s head ; motto, 
** Vincit veritas.” W. 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Many Lanevaces.—Will one 
or more of the polyglots who read ‘ N. & Q’’ 
be so good as to let us know whether in any 
language, other than Baskish, Heuskara, or 
Vascuense (~=Vasconense), there is a word 
equivalent to apple, but meaning heavy? If 
it could be shown that pomum is related to 
pondus, my theory that sagar (the Baskish 
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of Castilian man: means lines had then existed, Reggio would not have 


heavy would gain in weight. It is mine ; but | 
many Basks have accepted it as rez usonable. 
The apple is, in proportion to its size, one 
of the heaviest and solidest of fruits. 
Sagar =apple is, to my mind, a word derived 


from sakur=heary. Sakar is used to describe | 


heavy, oppressive, sultry, close weather, such 
as that which Castilians describe as podrido, 
when it neither rains nor “ suns.” 

E. Srencer Dopeson. 


Beplics. 
PURCELL’S MUSIC FOR ‘THE TEMPEST.’ 
(10° §. ii. 164.) 

My life of Purcell, published in 1881, con- 
tains matter which subsequent research has 
enabled me to correct. The date 1690, assigned 
to ‘The Tempest’ music, is however right. 
Matthew Locke pub lished his music for * The 
Tempest’ in 1675 ; I possess that publication, 
which consists of instrumental music only, 
and in the preface Locke says he has 
“omitted, by the consent of their author 
Seignior Gio. Baptista Draghi, the tunes of 
the Entries and Dances.” We thus learn that 
Draghi was associated with Locke in the com- 
position of the music. Locke 
makes no mention of vocal music, doubtle 88 
because that in vogue had been composed by 
earlier musicians. In 1660 Dr. Wilson. the 
music professor of Oxford, published at 
Oxford ‘Cheerful Ayres or Ballads, and in 
this collection, of whicl hI have a copy, there 
are mus sic al settings by Robert Johnson of 
two of ‘The Tempest’ songs, “Full fathom 
five” and “Where the bee sucks.” In 1675 
or 1676 Playford published * The Ariel's Songs 
in the Play call'd the Tempest”; this I also 
possess, and find the following : ** Come unto 
these yellow sands,” “Dry those eyes,” the 
echo song “Go thy way,” and “ Full fathom 
five,” all composed by Mr. Banister : there 
are also “ Adieu “ the pleasures and flowers 
of — by Mr. James Hart, and “ Where 
the bee sucks, by Mr. Pelham Humphreys. 
Playford was a devoted admirer of Purce ll, 
and if at this pe ‘riod Purcell had composed 
any music for ‘The Tempest,’ we may be 
quite sure he would have included it in the 
forenamed publication. 

In 1680 Pietro Reggio published a collec 
tion of songs, Italian and English : amongst 
them is a “ Bong in the Tempest. The words 
by Mr. Shadwell,” commencing * Arise, ye 
subterranean winds.” We may fairly assume 
that if Purcell’s magnificent setting of these 


adventured his piece in competition with it. 
This collection of Reggio’s is of great value, 
and to my mind affords ample proof that up 

to 1680 Purcell had never collaborated with 

| Shadwell. The volume of music is peefaced 
with various addresses and eulogiums, after 
the manner of the time. The following some- 
what lengthy effusion by Shadwell is of 
special interest :— 


To my Much Respected Master, and Worthy 
| Friend, Signior Pietro Reggio, On the Publishing 
his Book of Songs. 


If I could write with a Poetick fire 

Equal to thine in Musick, I'd admire, 

And Praise Thee fully : now my Verse will be 
Short of thy Merit, as I short of Thee. 

But I by this advantage shall receive, 

Though to my Numbers I no Life can give, 

Yet they by thy more lasting Skill shall live. 
Thou canst alone preserve my perishing Fame, 
By joyning Mine with Thy Immortal Name, 
Heroes and Conquerours by Poets live; 

Poets, from Men like Thee, must Life receive, 
Like Thee ! where such a Genius shall we tind ; 
So Quick, so Strong, so Subtile, so Refin'd 
*Mongst all the Bold Attempters of thy kind ? 
Till 1 such Musick hear, such Art can see, 

I ne’r shall think that thou canst equal'd be. 

My only doubt is now, which does excell, 

Or thy Con nposing, or Pe rforming r well; 

And Thou ’rt in both, so exquisitely Rare, 

We Thee alone can with thy self compare. 

Thou dost alike, excell in every Strain, 

And never fail’st to hit the Poet’s Vein. 

The Author's sense by Thee is ne’r perplext, 

Thy Musick is a Comment on his Text, 

Thou Nobly do’st not only give what's due 

To every Verse, but dost Improve it too. 

Poetick Gems are rougn within the Mine, 

But Polisht by thy Art, with Lustre shine; 

Even Cow.ry’s Spirit is advane’d by thine. 
Good English Artists (to their Judgements true,) 
Admire thy Works, and will respect thee too: 
Thy Worth, and Skill, great /Jenhins lov’d, and knew; 
The Worthiest Master of my Youthful days, 
Whom Thou so justly honour'st with thy Praise. 
But the Pretenders of this Quacking Age, 

Who, (with their Dittics,) plague the Town and 

Stage, 

If their dull Notes will bat the Numbers fit, 

Ne'r mind the Poet's Spirit, or his M4 it; 

But think All’s done, if it be true by Rule, 
Though one may write true (;rammar like a Fool: 
Still in their Beaten Road they troll along, 

And make alike the sad and cheerful Song: 

The Past’ral, and the War-like are the same ; 
The Dirge, and Triumph differ but in Name. 
Such their Performance is: Nay, not so good; 

A Funeral Song they Chaunt with cheerful Mood, 

And Sigh and Languish in a Drunken Ode. 

In Martial Ones they’re soft, in Am’rous rough ; 
And never think they Shake and Grace enough. 
Each Shake and Grace so harshly too, th’ express, 
A Horse s Neighing does not ple ase me less. 
We cannot call this Singing, but a Noise ; 

Not Gracing, but a Jogging of the Voice: 
And this is in such narrow Compass too, 


That in one Song we hear all they can do: 
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These. who behind thy back, dare rail at thee, 

Would, (if they knew Themselves) thy Scholars be. 

But they against thy Harmony are Arm’d 

They ‘re duller Beasts than any Orpheus charm’‘d. 

In thy Invention, and thy Singing too 

Thy Fancy 's ever Various, ever New. 

‘Thou to each Temper canst the Heart engage, 

‘To Grief canst soften, and inflame to Rage. 

With Horrour fright, with Love canst make us burn, 

Make us Rejoyce one Moment, and next Mourn, 

And canst the Mind to every Passion turn. 

And to each Grace and Cadence, thy great Art, 

Such soft Harmonious Sweetness does impart, 

With gentle Violence thou dost storm a Heart. 

How oft dost thou my Anxious Cares de stroy, 

And make me want, or wish no other Joy! 

For when thy Ayres, perform'd by Thee, I hear, 

No Wealth I envy, and no Power, I fear ; 

Nor Misery, nor Death I apprehend, 

For Fame nor Liberty can I contend, 

When I am Charm’d by Thee, my E xcellent Friend. 

And thou art so; and every Qualitie 

Which in a Friend’s requir’d ‘does shine in Thee. 

Thou hast read much, and canst Philosophise, 

4Juick in thy Reason, Fancy-full, yet Wise, 

Honest and Kind art, Gentle, and yet Brave, 

Modest, not Bashful ; Hambie yet no Slave: 

In your own Language Y’ are a Poet too, 

So good, I wish that Ours as well you knew, 

Though | — i blush at what you then would do: 

Yet th’ English Tongue so well thou canst command, 

Great CowLey’s Virtues thou dost understand, 

Thou on each Excellence of His canst hit, 

On every Master-stroak of his Unbounded Wit. 

And which yet makes me Love, and Praise thee 
more, 

Thou above All, dost his Illustrious Name adore. 

Bat to thy Praise | now must put an end. 

*Tis using of Self-Int'rest with my Friend 

For whoe’r Praises Thee, does then Himself com- 
mend. Tuomas SHADWELL. 


So far as I know, no part of Purcell's 
‘Tempest’ music was printed before 1695, 
and then only a single song. 

Wititram H. 


NAVAL Action OF 1779 S. ii. 228).— 
The best available French account of this 
action is probably that in * Batailles Navales 
de la France,’ par O. Troude, tom. ii. pp. 55-9. 
There are no means of knowing on what 
authority Troude based his narrative, but he | 
implies that he had before him an account 
by “ M. de Lostanges, un des ofliciers de la 
Surveillante.” A French print of the action, 
after a French painting, is reproduced in my 
*Seafights and Adventures’ 

K. Laveuron. 


Zoua’s Rome’ xii. 68, 135).— Having 
occasion lately at the British Muse um Libr: may, 
to consult some recent volumes of ‘ N, . 

came upon the query from the Rev. J. ‘i 
McGovern, who desired to know whom Zola 
had in mind when he pictured his Abbé 
Pierre Froment going to Rome to plead his | 


cause with the Pope and the Congregation of 
the Index. Mr. McGovern mentioned that 
in Gladstone’ opinion the Abbé Froment of 
‘Rome’ had been suggested by Lamennais ; 
and an appeal was made to me to throw some 
light on the subject. I fancy 1 was abroad 
at the time; at all events, I missed the query. 
If an answer to it is now of any interest, | 
would say that Zola, in building up his 
character Abbé Froment, may well have 


| thought of Lamennais more than once ; but 


he also undoubtedly thought of a member of 
his own family, the Abate Giuseppe Zola, of 
Brescia (1739- 1806 , of whom some account 
will be found in various French and Italian 
biographical dictionaries. The Abate was a 
man who dreamed of reforming ¢ and rejuvenat- 
ing the Roman Church—exactly like Abbé 
Froment—but a work of his on the early 
Christians and some volumes of his theological 
lectures were denounced to the Congregation 
of the Index, whereupon, in this instance 
also like Abbé Froment (and, to name a later 
example, like Abbé Loisy), he repaired to 
Rome to justify himself. In the end, once 
more like Abbé Froment, he had to make 
his submission. Subsequently he again got 
into trouble, having on the whole a somewhat 
eventful career, which I have sketched in the 
opening chapter of my life of Emile Zola, 
which has just been published. 

As for some other characters in ‘Rome’ 
mentioned by Mr. McGovery, | think the 
discreet course is not to attempt to identify 
them, as the portraits are scarcely of a 
“flattering” kind. Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 


Pry Wircnery {10 8S. ii. 205).— An 
Assyrian version of an incantation used by 
C halk lean sorcerers contains the line :— 

He who enchants images has charmed away my life 
by image. 
Charming away life by means of a wax 
figure seems to have been one of the most 
frequent practicge of the Chi dean sorcerers 
(see further Lenormant’s ‘Chaldean Magic,’ 
p. 63). But is not Mr. Rarciirre’s deseription 
of the toad stuck with pins a hitherto 
ungarnered item of folk-lore : Many are the 
associations of the toad with ancient rural 
beliefs, but one has never before heard that 
it served the purpose of the clay or the wax 
image, also stuck with pins, in dwining 
away the life of the victim of another's 
vengeance. King Edward VI. was said to 
have been killed through witcheraft by 
figures after this manner; and in like manner 
the Duke of Buckingham’s mother was killed 
in Ireland by her second husband's (Lord 
Ancrum) brother's nurse, who bewitched her 
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to death by means of a figure made with 


hair * because her foster-child should inherit 
y® estate”; and one “Hammond, of West- 
minster, was hanged or tryed for his life 


about 1641 for killing......by a figure of wax” 

(see Aubrey’s *Remaines of Judaisme and 

Gentilisme ’). 
Invultuation is d efined 

quoted by Kemble in his 

land,’ in the foll 
species 

“ nich were 


by Thorpe, who is 
‘Saxons in Eng- 
wing words :— 
heraft, the perpetrators of 
, and are thus described 


dies. “In the time of common contagion,” 

says Sir Kenelm Digby, “men used to carry 
about with them the powder of a toad, which 
draws the contagious air, which otherwise 
would infect the party.” The frog is a com- 
mon amulet against the evil eye, among the 
Italians, Greeks, and even the Turks. Mr. 
Elworthy, in his ‘ Evil Eye,’ narrates several 
instances of what were believed to be pigs’ 

he arts, and also of onions, being stuck full 
of pins for the same purpose. <A_ witch 
threatened the matron of the Wellington 
Union that she would ** put a pin in her.” 
The other women heard the threat, and 
cautioned the matron not to cross her. 
When the woman died there was found fas- 


| tened to her stays a heart-shaped = stuck 


y John of Salisbury: *Qui ad affectus hominum 
immutandos, in m« re materia, cera forte vel limo, | 
eorum guos pervertere nituntur, effigies exprimunt’ 
(‘De Nugis Curial.,’ lib. i. cap. 12). Among the 
most remarkable instances is that of Eleanor Cob- 
ham, Duchess of (;loucester, and Stacey, servant to 
George, Duke of ¢ ice (* Anc. Laws and Inst.,’ 
vol. ii., Gloss. it was against the crime of prac- 
tising against the life of an enemy by means of a 
Waxen or other figure that the law of Henry L. 
enacts: “Si quis veneno, vel sortilegio, vel invul- 
tuacione, seu maleticio aliquo, faciat homicidium, 
sive paratum sit sive alii, nihil refert, quin 
factum) mortiferum, et nullo modo redimendum 
sit’ (* LI. Hen., 6).”"—Kemble’s * Saxons in 
England,’ vol. i. ch. xii. p. 432. 

The virtues of the corp ecreadh, or clay 
image, are still popularly believed in by the 
rustic population tne Sec ottish His ghla inds. 


The removal by h of an otticial obnoxious 


to smugglers was believed to nave been 
compassed in this way. When in the High- 
lands a sud death is desired, the clay 


image is placed in a rapidly running stream. 
[f,on the other hand, a long and lingering 
and painful iil should be desired, a 
number of pins and rusty nails are stuck in 


the chest and otier 


| buried in 


ital parts of the image, 

whicl is then deposited in compari itively 
SUlil “waters. should, however, the corp 
tdh happen to be discovered in the water 
before the thread of life is severed it at once 
loses its effica y, and not only does the | 
victim recover, it, so long as the image is 
kept intact, he ix ever after proot against 
the professors of the black art. In the case 


of the officer mentioned the 
helieved to have n 


figure was 
carried because a pearl- 


fisher happened to discover it before it had 
neen many day in the water (Folk - lore 
Journrl, 1884, vol. ii. pp. 219-20). 

The identity of the frog and the toad is a 
matter of common confusion among the pea- 
santry this country. The — process, 
though without the pins, is SPOT tin in the 
belief that if the scrofulous, or the Ise » suffering 


from glanduiar swe ings, enclose a live toad 
in a bag, and hang it upin a room, the disease 
will depart or the swelling be 


. g reduced ac 
cordingly as the poor toad wastes away and 


means unknow n rite. 


, however, 


fastened to 
bags in 


with pins, and ‘also 


ver stays 
were four little 


which were dried? 


toals feet. All these things rested on her 
chest over her heart when the stays were 
worn. The pins in an onion are believed to 


cause internal pains, and those in the feet or 
other members are to injure the part repre- 
sented, while pins in the heart are intended 
to work fatally ; thus a distinct gradation of 
enmity can be gratified (p. 55). 

Aubrey in his * Remaines’ mentions a frog 
a field, and one hung on the 
threshold. And among ‘ Excellent Prognos- 
tiques for Fertility, and é contra,’ he has the 
following : “Archibius ad Antiochum Syrie 
Regem scripsit : ‘Si fictilinovo obruatur rubeta 
rana in media segete, non esse noxias tem- 
pestates.’ I have known this used in Somer- 
setshire,”’ he says, quoting, I think, Pliny’s 
‘Hist. Nat.,’ lib. xviil. cap. 7. And ‘To pre- 
erve Corne in a Garner,” “Sunt qui rubeta 
rana in lumine horrei 


longioribus sus- 
pense, invehere juve ant” (? Lib. xviii. cap. 30, 
thid.). 


. Hotpen Macmicuak.. 

The folk-lore F pins, needles, and sharp 
thorns, which for purposes of magic may be 
regarded from the same point of view, is very 
extensive, and seems to be spread all the 
world over. I have a considerable accumula- 
tion of examples which I dream of arranging 
for publication; but it will be a serious 
undertaking, and must be delayed for the 
present. 

Sticking pins into living 
lore purposes is, 


creatures for folk- 
I regret to say, a by no 
For example, we find 
in Richard Blakeborough’s * Wit...... of the 
North ‘Riding,’ p. 205, and in the Atheneum, 
2 March, 1901, p. 267, notices of live cocks 
being pierced with pins. I do not think I 


have among my notes any account of similar 
There is, 
burning 


ng inflicted on the toad. 
a gruesome account of 


cruelty bei 
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toads alive in the Stamford 
15 September, 1882, which it may be well to 
reproduce :— 

“Witchcraft in Normandy.—A woman named 
Adéle Mathieu has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment by the tribunal at Lisieux for obtain- 
ing money from the peasants in that part of 
Normandy under the false pretence of being able 
to cure them and their animals of every kind of 
disease. Adéle Mathieu urged in her defence that 
she had the power of exorcising evil spirits, of 
which there were three kinds, one of which could 
only be got ritl of by burning toads in a cauldron. 
Upon one occasion she was sent for by a farmer 
who had seventeen of his cattle ill, and she burnt 
570 toads in the presence of the villagers, several of 
whom declared th at they saw a dog jump out from 
the mouth of one of the beasts and run away. 
Adéle Mathieu also ‘resorted to the well-known 
device of larding a sheep's or bullock’s heart with 
pins and needles and burning it in a wood-fire, and 
some of the witnesses who were called to prove the 
case against her naively declared that, though she 
charged more than the doctor, she had done them 
more good. But in spite of this and of her energetic 
assertion that she was gifted with supernatural 
powers, the tribunal sent her to prison. 

The practice of sticking pins into the heart 
of animals, usually that of a calf or a hare, 
has often been noticed. A curious example 
of this, taken from the Blackburn Standard, 
oecurs in the Poston, Lincoln, Louth, and 
Spalding LIlerald of 27 December, 1837, which 
it may be useful to give, as I have not come 
upon it elsewhere :- 

On Saturday the sexton of St. Mz ary’s, observing 
an elegantly-dressed female walking mysterious ly 
up and down the churchyard, watched her, whe n 
he saw her rake up the earth with her foot, and 
after depositing something in the ground carefully 
cover it up. Induced by  curiosit y, he opened the 
place, and found a hare’s heart, in which 385 om 
were stuck, buried. It is an old superstition in tl 
county, that if a person who has been forsaken - 
one Pp wofessing love for her shall bury a hare’s heart 
stuck full of pins, near a newly-made grave in a 
churchyard, as the heart decays in the ground the 
health of the faithless swain will decline, and that 
he will die when it is mouldered into dust. The 
fair deceived one had been instigated by revenge to 
this act of folly and credulity. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Toads were often associated with witches. 
One of the most innocent recreations at a 
witches’ sabbath was the baptism of toads. 
The familiar was treated cruelly by its friend 
in Derbyshire. The stir king pins into sub- 
stances by witches, in order to cause pain to 
absent pe ople, Was an ancient 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea fig 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus, 
This is shown i in a story in the *Gesta Roma- 
norum,’ which is the original -. The Leech 
of Folkestone.’ YARDLEY. 


Mercury of | 


Martyrpom oF St. Tuomas: St. Tomas 
or HEREFORD (10" S. i. 388, 450; ii. 30, 195).— 
The latter belonged to the “noble family of 
Cantilupe,” being a grandson of William de 
Cantilupe, d. 1238 (see Foss’s ° Judges of Eng- 
land’). He was Bishop of Hereford in 1283, 
and was buried in the Lady C hapel at Here- 
ford Cathedral (Leland’s ‘Itin,” vol. viii. 
p. “ He was canonized by Pope John XXII. 
on April, 1320, and is stated to be the 
last t nglishman to have been so honoured. 
“The Life and Gests of S. Thomas 
Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford, and some 
time before Lord Chancellor of England, 
extracted out of the Authentic Records 
of his Canonization as to the Maine 
Part, Anonymous, Matt. Paris, Capgrave, 
Harpsfeld, and others, by R. S[trange}, 
8.J..” small 8vo, was published by R. Walker 
at Gant in 1674. There is a copy of it in the 
Huth Library. In the Anastatic Drawing 
Society’s volume for 1855 there is an illustra- 
tion of a picture of him from a drawing by 
Dr. William Stukeley, 1721. It shows his 
chasuble powdered with his armorial bear- 
ings, which became adopted as those of the 
see of Hereford. They are Gu., three 
leopards’ heads reversed, jessant de lis or 
(cf. Parker's ‘Glossary of Terms in Heraldry,’ 
1894, pp. 341-2). As to the origin of the 
name Cantilupe, see 9 S. xii. 368. His 
uncle Walter was Bishop of Worcester, and 
died 1265 (see Foss). 

Connected with the same family was 
Nicholas de Cantilupe, who founded Beau- 
vale Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, in 1343 
(see Griseleia in Snotinghscire,’ by the 
Rodolph Baron von Hube, Nottingham, — 
p. 8, et seq.). Ht. W. Unperpowy 


Thomas de Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford: 
was, with the exception of Bishop Grosseteste 
of Lincoln, the greatest bishop of his time. 
He was, according to Butler, ‘‘most nobly 
born, being eldest son of William, Lord 
C —— one of the greatest generals that 
England ever produced.” His birth took 
place about the year 1218, at Hambleden, 
not far from the Thames, near Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, and he was there baptized 
in the parish church. He was the last Eng- 
lishman canonized—that is, the last until of 
late years—and his shrine, of which an excel- 
lent cast is preserved in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, is still regarded with venera- 
tion by Roman Catholics. The north transept, 
a very beautiful and striking feature in Here- 
ford Cathedral, is rendered the more in- 
teresting by the presence of this shrine of 
St. Cantelupe, in whose honour the arms of 
the see were changed from those of the kings 
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of the East Angles to those of the bishop. 
And this very circumstance marks the great 
antiquity of the silver mace which is carried 
before the dean and canons, on which are 
embossed the ancient arms of the bishopric 
with those of the deanery. Cantelupe was 
appointed Chancellor of England under 
Henry III. in 1265. Many are the interest- 
ing actions redbicn of him in Mr. S. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ (2 Oct.). It 1s 
somewhat surprising that no account of this 
«reat man is to be found in Newman's * Lives 
of the English Saints’; but a full account 
will be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ not, however, under either 
*Thomas’ or ‘ Hereford,’ but under ‘ Cante- 
lupe.” He died at Civita Vecchia on his 
return to England from Rome. His attend- 
ants separated his flesh from the bones, | 
burying 
Fiascone, and bringing the latter back to 
England. His bones were translated to a 
more magnificent tomb in 1287. It is 
asserted by the Jesuits of St. Omer that 
they are in possession of an arm of St. Thomas. 
The paternal coat of arms of Cante lupe, con- 
tinued by the Bishops of Hereford to the 
present time, is Gules, three leopards’ heads 
reversed, jessant as many fleurs-de-lis or. 
MacMIcuaet. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 

Dr. Robert Owen, in 
licum,’ under 
A.D. 1282” (p. 396), says : 

“At Hereford in England, this is the Feast of 
S. Thomas de Cantilupe, Bishop and Confessor. He 
is the Patron of Montetiascone in Italy : 

At faire Mount flascon still the memory shall be 

Of holy Thomas there most reverently interr’d. 

Drayton, ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ Song xxiv. 

*** All the bisho ” 3 of Heref 

» beare his coate of armes as the 


honour of him, d 
coate their See—viz., G. 3 leopards, ieasant 
3 Flowerdeluces O.’ — Godwin, *De Pra we 


Anglix. 


*‘Sanctorale Catho- 


the heading of “October 2: 


rd since his time, in 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


oa Mater will find an account of 
Thomas of Hereford in Stanton’s * Meno 
wot of England and Wales,’ and also in 


Alban Butler’s 
2 October. 
Wickentree House, 


“GET A WIGGLE ON” (10S. ii 
may interest your querist 
“dreadful phrase” is used by motor-men and 
conductors (guards) on American street-cars 
(tramway-cars) when they wish to accelerate 
the speed of a person who is dilatory or too 
deliberate in boarding a car. The phrase is 


‘Lives of the Saints” under 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. 

28, 153).—It 
to know that this 


the former with pomp at Monte | 


used more frequently in addressing women 
than in addressing men, because men are 
quicker in their gait and occasion less delay, 
The phrase, as used by motor-men and con- 
ductors, is vulgar and in every way offensive. 
Any one addressing a woman thus, “ Madam, 
come! quick! get a wiggle on!” should be 
regarde - as having insulted the woman, and 
should be dealt with accordingly. 

Frepertc RowLaxnp MARVIN. 

537, Western Av., Albany, N.Y. 


| Jersey Wueet (10% S. ii. 208).—I possess a 
Jersey wheel, and shall be happy to send 
Mr. Tuos. RKatrciirre a photograph of it if 
he will communicate with me. These wheels 

| were formerly used for spinning wool in the 
largest of our Channel Islands, hence the 

| name. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


| ‘Jersey Spinners’ formed the subject of 
two long articles in 4 S. xii. 127, 193, by 
which it appears that the island of Jersey 
was formerly famous for the manufacture of 
woollen goods, “ Jersey ” being still a common 
name for a woollen shirt. The ‘ Lmperial 
Dictionary’ describes a “ Jersey ” to be the 
finest of wool separated from the rest. Might 
not, therefore, a “Jersey wheel” have been 
used in the process ? 
Everarp Home 

71, Breecknock Road 


CoLEMAN. 


Probably this is a spinning-wheel used 
before the introduction of machinery, when 
the great manufacture of the Isle of Jersey, 
as well as of Guernsey, was the working u 
of native wool. The word “Je ‘rsey” is still 
synonymous for the finest kind of wool, the 
great staple article of manufacture in the 
island having been that of worsted stockings 
which were made of the best wools grown 
there. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


ii. 149).—I would advise 
GrauamM Easton to write to the 
Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
India Office, Whitehall. I found out all I 
wanted to know about my own relatives who 


Granam (10 
Mr. W. M. 


belonged to the H.E.LCo. M.A.Oxon. 
JOANNES (10" S. ii. 189).— 
With due respect to the Registrar of the 


University of Oxford, I think my friend 
Me. Prekrorp, if he wishes to latinize his 
name, will do wisely if he employs the form 
Johannes. In Greek, which has no symbol 


for a medial aspirate, Joannes is the only 
possible form, but as a representative of the 
Yokhanan, Johannes 
aspirate, 
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is surely pre- 
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softened guttural, has survived in the old 
French Jehan, the German Johann, and the 
English John. In the Italian Giovanni and 
the Roumanian Jovan, it has been still 
further softened into a v. The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
siog.’ employs the form Johannes: cf. sud 
nominibus ‘Johannes .Egidius’ and ‘Johannes 
de Sacro Bosco.’ W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Sr. Tuomas Wonore (10“ S. ii. 209). 
cording to Lord Lyttelton’s life of Henry IL., 
that monarch assigned a revenue of forty 
pounds a year to keep lights always burning 
about the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, and 
I have no doubt whatever that this is the 
St. Thomas Wohope alluded to by Mr. 
Hussey. 

Doth editions of Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent’ 
are far from perfect, notwithstanding the 
fact that the last one extended to twelve 
volumes. Indeed, so far back as 1808 
E. W. Brayley said of this work (second 
edition, 1797-1801), “There is yet sufficient 
room for a new ‘History of Kent,’ and| 
numerous are the stores that may still be| 
opened in an industrious research.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Saltimore House, Bradford. 


JOWETT AND WuHEWELL (10 S. i. 386).— 
The lines on Jowett, as [ remember them 
being quoted later, are :— 

I come tirst, my name is Jowett, | 
There's no knowledge but I know it ; 
I’m the Master of this College, | 
What 1 don’t know isn’t knowledge. 

J. pE Berniere SMiru. 


| 
| 
| 


I also quote from memory ; but is not this 
the more correct version !— 
I am the Reverend Benjamin Jowett, 
What there is to know | know it; 
I am the Head of Balliol College, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
Matitpa PoLiarp. 


Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


The Jowett epigram reached me, possibly | 
by some process of attrition, in the form of | 
the following distich : 

I'm the Master of this College : 
What I don’t know isn’t knowledge 
A. R. Baytey. 


De Keveseve or Fairy (10S. ii. | 


188).—* Curious Old Wills: St. Dionis, Back- 
church, London,’ was the title of an article 
in 3° S. vi. 104. By it the will of Giles de 
Kelseye (or by the ‘Table of Benefactors 

Giles de Ce ‘lsey ) was dated 18 Febru: ary, 1377. 
He bequeathed certain property in Lime 
Street (Nos. 9, 10, 11) to the rector for the time 


of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, and 
St. Laurence, Jewry, were both destroyed 
at the Fire of London (1666). The latter only 
was re-erected, and the two parishes were 
united. No record of the transfer of the two 
windows has come under my notice. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
, Brecknock Road. 


For this name Dr. G. W. Marshall, Rouge 
Croix, refers the reader to the ‘ Visitations 
of Essex’ in vol. xiv. p. 588 of the Harleian 
Society publications. A. R. Bay ey. 


WesTMINSTER ScHooL BOARDING - HOUSES 
(10 §. ii. 127).—Scott’s was formerly known 
as Singleton’s. It stood close to the arch- 
way which now forms the entrance to Great 
Dean’s Yard, and was pulled down in 1861 or 
1862. Its site is occupied by Nos. 1 and 2 
Great Dean’s Yard. Rigaud’s was pulled 
down in the autumn of 1896, and the new 
house—designed, I believe, by Mr. Jackson— 
was occupied after the summer holidays of 
the following year. Mrs. Mary Clough, who 
died in Dean’s Yard 21 May, 1798, according 
to the Gent. May., “long kept a respectable 
boarding-house there for the Westminster 
scholars.’ G. F. R. B. 


BATTLEFIELD Sayrnes (10% i. 268, 375, 
437).—The following episode is related in 
‘The Story of a Soldier's Life,’ by Field- 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley (Constable & 
Co., 1903), pp. 275-6 :— 

**In an explosion at Cawnpore an Irish soldier, 
Timothy O'Brian, of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
had been severely hurt. When he heard that his 
detachment was under orders to march and attack 
the rebels he crept from the hospital and secreted 


| himself in one “a the dhoolies told off for the 


march. In this manner he contrived to get to the 
front. When the first shot was fired he’ was seen 
staggering to his place in his company, his legs still 
bound in banda, ges. When asked, ‘W h at the devil 
he was doing there?’ his answer was, * As long as 
Tim O Brian can put one leg before the other. his 
| comrades shall never go into action without him.’ ” 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


“BEARDED LIKE THE PARD ” (10° S. ii. 166). 
—If it be allowable to “cap” Dr. Arpve- 
TONS note, mention should be made of the 
eminent artist and engineer Jan Cornelis 
Vermeijen, often called “* Hans May” or 
“Jan May,” “Barbato” or “ Barbalonga” 
(born c. 1500, died 1559) Bryan’s * Biogra- 
phical Dictionary’ has a satisfactory article 
on him, from which these sentences may be 
quote :— 

“He was also remarkable for the length of his 
beard! This, though the wearer was a tall man, 


being, and parishioners. Now the churches 


used to trail on the ground, and the Emperor 
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[Charles V. or VI. : he was under the protection of 
each}, when in a playful mood, would condescend 
to tread upon it! Hence the names of Barbudo, 
Hans with the Beard, &c.” 

A beautiful engraving of Vermeijen, by 
Jan Wierix, is No. 15 in the collection 
*Pictorum aliquot Celebrium Germanize 
Inferioris Effigies.’ It is a half-length. The 
beard flows gracefully downwards out of 
sight. The lines at the foot of the portrait 
are addressed to the Emperor, and the last 
four seem to allude to the incident mentioned 
by Bryan :— 

Nec minus ille sua spectacula priebuit arte 
Celso conspicuus vertice grata tibi. 
Jussus prolixe detecta volumina barbs 
Ostentare suos pendula adusyue pedes. 
C. DEEDEs. 
Chichester. 


Qvotation: AutHor AND Correct Text 
Wanted (10% S. ii, 149)— The correct 
rendering is :— 

(io, stranger! track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead. 

This is the concluding quatrain of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poem entitled ‘ England’s Dead.’ 
There are fourteen verses in all, and the 
whole forms, in my opinion, one of the most 
sublime poems ever written in the English 
language. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Goprrey Hicers (10 §. ii. 184).—The 
note on Godfrey Higgins reminds me that 


I have long meant to point out that 
he wrote a pamphlet (and I think more 
than one) on the management of lunatic 
asylums. He was a justice of the peace 


for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
regarded it as his duty personally to inspect 
certain institutions of that kind, and his 
visits thereto had not given him a favourable 
impression of the way in which they were 
managed. I had at one time a copy of one 
of these which he had given to my grand- 
father, who was a friend of his ; but [ regret 
to say it is now lost, so that I cannot give its 
title. He also published a defence of the 
character of Mohammed. I point out these 
things because their titles do not occur in 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual.’ Epwarp Peacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Uncie Remvs Tuscany (10% ii. 183). 
—This is one of La Fontaine’s fables, ‘ Le 
Loup et le Renard, book xi. fable vi. The 


editor of La Fontaine refers to Regnier, the 
modern Latin fabulist, as the original. This 


fable, which is not classical, is undoubtedly 
founded on that of the fox and the goat, 
which has been told by Phedrus. But there 
is nothing about the buckets in the classical 
fable, and it is this circumstance of the 
buckets which makes the fables of Pulci, La 
Fontaine, and Uncle Remus the same. In a 
note to La Fontaine’s ‘ Le Renard et le Bouc,’ 
which is a version of the fable of Phedrus, 
M. Walckenaer has referred to the passage 
quoted from the ‘Morgante Maggiore’ of 
Pulci. E. Yarpuey. 


Grave ii. 49, 137).—In 
an engraving at p. €3 in the ‘ Homes, Works, 
and Shrines of English Artists,’ by TF. W. 
Fairholt, 1873, the spot is pointed out in the 
cemetery of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead 
Road (not “Hampstead,” as stated by Mr. 
Outver), where Morland was buried. Not 
far off is the also unmarked grave of the 
notorious Lord George Gordon, who, it was 
said, became a Jew before his death in New- 
gate in 1793. With regard to Morland, his 
fame is engraven on his works; with them 
let it remain, Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


or Borpiey, NEAR SeETTLe, YoRKS 
S. ii. 188).—In the seventeenth century 
a daughter and coheir of Willock of Bordley 
married Thomas King, of Skellands, co. York. 
They are now represented by King of Chads- 
Hunt, co. Warwick. G. Bricstocke. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Quotations §. i. 188, 297, 437; 
ii. 110).— 

1. “Exemplis erudimur omnes aptius.” — 
This line recalls the words of the elder Seneca 
(‘Contr.,’ 9, 25, 27; p. 411, Kiessling), “ quia 
facilius et quid imitandum et quid vitandum 
sit docemur exemplo.” But the sentiment is 
not uncommon. Cp. Seneca, Epist. 6, 5; 
* Pheedr.,’ 2, 2, 2; and 8. Leo Magnus, Serm. 
85 (83), cap. 1. :— 

“Ad erudiendum Dei populum nullorum est 
utilior forma quam martyrum.  Eloquentia sit 
facilis ad exorandum; sit ratio efficax ad suaden- 
dum ; validiora tamen sunt exempla quam verba; 
et plus (v.I. plenius or planius) est opere docere 
quam voce. 

10. ** Defectus nature, error nature” (ap- 
plied to woman).—See Aristotle, ‘ De Genera- 
tione Animalium,’ 4, 6, 11, Kai 
vev worep avaryptay evac tiv 
and 4, 3, 2, yap bios 
év TOUTOLS Tou yévous Tporoy Tid. 
TO OnAv yever Oar Kai appev. See 
also J. C. Sealiger, ‘ Exercit. de Subtil.,’ exxxi. 
p. 455 (ed. 1612). 

15. “Natura semper intendit quod est 
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optimum.”—See Aristotle, * De, Incessu Ani- 
malium,’ 12, 2, Avriov & Gre ovdev 
Snucovpyee paryny, eipytac 
mpos TO éx Tav évde- 
Also 2, 1, and 8, 1; ‘De Partibus 
Animalium, 2, 14. 3; 4, 10, 21; ‘De Luven- 
tute,” 4, 1; ‘De Clo,’ 2, 5, 3; ‘Pro- 
blemata,’ 16, 10, 1. 

21. “ Laus sequitur fugientem.”—Erasmus 
has the same idea in his * Adagia’ (“Ne 
bos quidem pereat”), p. 705, col. 1, 1. 53 
(ed. 1629) :— 

“Nulli enim minus expetunt, aut sustinent etiam | 
laudari, quam qui maxime promerentur......virtutl, 
quam nolentem etiam sequitur sua gloria.” 

46. “ Vivit post funera virtus.”—Mr. WAINE- 
wricnt has already referred (p. 297 of the | 
last volume) to the previous discussion of 
these words in ‘N. & Q’ It ought perhaps 
to be pointed out that at the last reference 
cited (8% 8. xi. 152) there was a curious mis- 
apprehension. The late Rey. E. MarsHaLy 
wrote :— | 

“T cannot see why Borbonius calls this ‘ Dictum | 
Tiberii Cyesaris.’ His usually ascribed motto is 
about shearing, not flaying (Suetonius, ‘ Vit.,’ c. | 
xxxii. Dio, bk. lviii.).” | 
But the successor of Augustus was not the | 
only Roman emperor who bore the name | 
Tiberius, and it is to the second Tiberius | 
that Borbonius (see ‘ Delit. Poet. Germ.,’ | 
part i. p. 683) gives the couplet :— 

Excole virtutem : virtus post funera vivit, | 
Solaque post mortem nos superesse facit. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. | 


Ticktinc Trout (9 xii. 505; 10% §. i. 
154, 274, 375, 473).—A learned and reverend 
friend informs me that in the days of his 
youth he often enjoyed this sport in the 
well-stocked streams of his native parish. 
This branch of the gentle craft appears also | 
to have been practised at least as early as 
the thirteenth century. In ‘Le Court de 
Baron,’ a book of precedents of procedure in | 
manorial courts, is a case of “ taking fish in | 
the lord’s pond,” and the culprit is made to 
say in his defence that he was walking by the 
lord’s preserve and watching the fish *‘ pur 
le grant desir que jeo auvi a une tenche que 
jeo me mis a la rive, e de mes mains seule- 
ment e tut pleinement saunz autre sutilite | 
cele tenche pris e emporte.” 

NATHANIEL Hone. 


| 
| 


FIncaL AND Drarmrp (10% S. ii. 87, 152).— 
The legend associated with the Boar’s Loch 
in Glenshee (Perthshire) is contained in a 
Gaelic poem, a translation of which, under 
the title ‘The Death of Dermid,’ is included | 


|son of Duthno”; in ‘The Fingalians’ Great 


| Tower ; but with the exception of the Dudley 


in ** An Original Collection of the Poems of 
| Ossian, Orrann, Ulin, and other Bards, who 


flourished in the same Age. Collected and 
edited by Hugh and John M‘Callum. Mont- 
rose: Printed at the Review Newspaper 
Office, for the Editors, by James Watt, Book- 
seller, 1816.” A fuller edition of the poem x 
was published by Dr. John Smith, minister 
of Kilbrandon, Argyleshire, about 1780. 

Dermid appears, under various names, in 
many of the poems by Ossian and other 


bards. The following may be quoted as f 
examples: In ‘Fingal,’ as “Dermid of the i 
dark-brown hair”; in ‘Temora,’ as “Dermid, . 


Distress,’ as ‘‘the brown-haired Dearmid” ; 
in ‘The Banners of the Fingalians,’ as “ Der. 
mid, the son of Duvno”; in ‘The Death of 
Dermid,’ as “Diarmid” and “ Dermid, the 
son of Duivne.” There is little doubt that 
all refer to the same person. 


I shall be pleased to lend the querist the a 
book mentioned above. 
Joun T. Tuorr. F 


57, Regent Road, Leicester. 


IRRESPONSIBLE Scripsters (10 ii 
86, 136, 196). — Conspicuously placed a: 
various points of that magnificent pile Mont 
St. Michel in Normandy are notices in 
French, English, German, and Italian, warn- 
ing visitors not to deface the walls under 
og of a substantial fine. It is pleasant to 

e able to record that the injunction is fully 
respected, so far, at any rate, as could be 
judged from a recent visit paid by myself to 
that marvel of ages, still undergoing con- 
siderable restoration. Nodoubt the tendency 
to scribble or carve is much checked by 
the system of conducted parties, over whose 
behaviour the guides appear to exercise a 
commendable vigilance. 

By the way, is there not a slight error in 
the well-known lines as quoted by Mr. 
Jaccarp? “Do not climb at all,” I’ think 
the words should run. CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


I venture to remark that it cannot be gain- 1 
said that many of the pilgrims from all parts 2: 
of the world who flock to view the Tower of = 
London inspect with compassion the inscrip- a 
tions attributed to eminent persons who ies 
have been imprisoned therein. In the Beau- % 
champ Tower is the oldest of all, being that 
of Thomas Talbot, 1462, who took part in the ee 
Wars of the Roses. There are dale inscrip- 7 
tions in the Bell Tower and in the Devereux 


carving, the signature of Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, and the inscription of the Countess 
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of Lennox, Darnley’s mother, in the Queen's 


House, few can be assigned with certainty to | 


the most famous prisoners. There is in the 
wonderful Wallace Collection a charming 
picture by Fragonard entitled ‘Le Chiffre 
d’Amour, representing a lady carving her 
name on a tree (Lord Hertford gave 1,400/. 
for the picture in 1865); but the 
cuttings on the Coronation Chair in West- 
minster Abbey only induce a feeling of 
chagrin. The Earl of Durham, when pre- 
siding recently at the opening of the Durham 
Agricultural Show, held in Lambton Park, 
referred to the practice of cutting names on 
trees. For this very old custom they had 
the authority of Shakespeare in the case of 
Orlando, who carved names on trees in the 
Forest of Arden, but he asked lovesick swains 
to remember that that was not the Forest of 
Arden, but Lambton Park, and advised them 
to adopt some more manly form of courting. 
Henry Geracp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Pliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes. 
Edited by Alfred W. Pollard, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

To the fourth edition of Mr. Pollard’s ‘ English 
Miracle Plays’ several notable additions have been 
made. including some illustrations from fifteenth 
and sixteenth century sources. These are mostly 
drawn from France or the Netherlands. One from 
‘The pleasant and stately morall of the Three 
Lordes and Three Ladies of London,’ printed by 
R. Ihones in 1590, is of English origin, and is sup- 
posed to show a performance in a private house of 
a morality. Many of the designs are taken from 
Books of Hours for the Use of Sarum or Rome; 
from ‘Le Compost et Kalendrier des Bergers’: 
from Antoine Vérard’s ‘ Therence en Francoys,’ and 
other works printed in Paris. The designs to 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Hyckscorner’ and to ‘ Every- 
man’ are slightly altered from French sources. In 
the additions to the notes use has been made of the 
eminently full and scholarly Medieval Stage of 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, to which we drew attention | 
upon its appearance from Messrs. Duckworth 
& Co. Besides matter from the York, Chester, 
Towneley, and Coventry Plays, the work gives long 
extracts from ‘The Mystery of Mary Magdalene,’ 
*The Castle of Perseverance,’ ‘ Everyman,’ ‘ The 
Interlude of the Four Elements,’ Skelton’s ‘ Magny- 
fycence,’ Heywood’s * The Pardoner and the Frere,’ 
* Thersytes,’ and Bale’s ‘ King John,’ a useful and 
representative collection. The introduction and 
notes are valuable, and the entire work is one that 
the student of our early drama will do well to keep 
near at hand. To the theatre of Hroswitha, the 
tenth-century nun of Gandersheim, Mr. Pollard 
does scanty justice ; but the work is trustworthy 
and excellent in all respects. It has a useful 
glossary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Prophetic Books of William Blake.—J¢ rusale m, 
Edited by FE. R. D. Maclagan and A. G. Russell, 
(Bullen.) 
| Tus handsomely printed volume is the first of 
what, it may be assumed, is intended to be a series 
| of the *‘ Prophetic Books’ of Blake. That all of these 
| are to be issued is not expressly stated, but a second 
volume is announced as nearly ready, and the title 
suggests an indefinite extension. No attempt is 
made to supply the illustrations which constitute 
in the general estimation the chief attractions of the 
‘Prophetic Books.’ There is a world, eager and 
enthusiastic, though limited, which seeks to study 
the words of the inspired mystic, and for sucha 
work of this class is desirable, and almost, it may be 
said, indispensable. To dwell upon the features 
and significance of Blake's symbolism, as shown in 
the ‘Jerusalem,’ the ‘ Milton,’ and the various 
other works, is a task which the editors find 
impossible within their self-prescribed limits of 
several pages, and from which, with the narrow 
space at our command, we naturally shrink. 
Arduous study is, however, requisite to obtain 
secure interpretation, and we prefer to regard 
the entire work as an emanation of inspired 
mysticism, informed with passages of resplendent 
imagination. Blake's ideas on rime and blank verse, 
and on the influence of a monotonous cadence such 
as he tinds in Milton and Shakespeare and all 
writers of English blank verse, are given in his 
opening address to the public. A few lyrical pas- 
sages are scattered up and down the text, but 
constitute, as regards leugth, an insignificant por- 
tion of the volume. There are those who claim 
to comprehend the symbolism of ‘Jerusalem, and 
for whom its topographical allusions even have 
weight. Of such are not we, and a dozen attempts 
to master the problems lead us only further 
astray. Numerous splendid passages, however, 
lighten our quest. We can also tell those of our 
readers whom symbolism attracts that a treasure- 
house is open for their inspection. 


Asser's Life of King Alfred, together with the 
Annals of St. Neots. erron ously ascribed to 
Asser. Edited by William Henry Stevenson, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Or the two aims set before himself by Mr. Steven- 

son, those of supplying a critical edition of the text 

of the ‘ Life of Alfred,’ and vindicating the genuine- 
ness of the text, the latter is the more easy. The 
fire on 23 October, 1731, at the Cottonian Library, 
then recently removed to Ashburnham House, 

Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, involved the 

destruction of the only authoritative MS. (Otho 

A. xii.). Of the many editions of Asser subse- 

quently issued, all contained interpolations from 

later and less trustworthy works. Wise’s edition, 
published in 1722 by the Oxford University Press, 
reprinted the original without, as was supposed, 
the corruptions of Archbishop Parker, and has 
accordingly been held a fairly pure source. Unfor- 
tunately, as is now shown, Wise trusted the 
collation of the text to.James Hill, who executed 
the task in perfunctory fashion, with the result that 
most of the alterations and errors of Parker's 
edition of 1574, which were retained by Camden 
in his Frankfort edition of 1602-3, and some of 
Camden's own, reappear. What Mr. Stevenson 


has done has been to go carefully through such 
materials as exist. From these, chief among which. 
is Florence of Worcester, he has succeeded in 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


establishing a twelfth-century text, Asserius de 
Rebus Gestis -Elfredi. Those portions that are | 
worthy of acceptance, including all copied by 
Florence of Worcester, are printed in roman text, 
while the portions that he omitted are given in | 
italics. Mr. Stevenson has also printed as an | 
appendix the so-called Annals of St. Neots, the | 
‘Tiveniecs Fani Sancti Neoti sive Annales, qui 
dicuntur Asserii, with omissions, the nature and 
extent of which are stated. As regards the authority | 
of the work, Mr. Stevenson holds, with Kemble, | 
Stubbs, and Freeman, and also with Dr. Reinhold | 
Pauli and the best German authorities, that the 
‘Life’ is genuine. It has been impugned by more | 
than one scholar, but its only assailant with whom 
there is need to reckon is Thomas Wright. Wright 
was a good antiquary, but his censure was generally 
passed upon portions subsequently seen to be inter- 
polations. The scholar is now provided with the best 
and most trustworthy text accessible, and with 
introduction and notes that cover the field of 
Anglo-Saxon literature and history. 


Tur Rey. William Douglas Parish, formerly | 
Chancellor of Chichester Cathedral, who died 
% September, graduated from Trinity College, | 
Oxford. in ISSN, taking the degree of S.C.L. He 
was ordained deacon in 1859 and priest in 1861 by 
Dr. Gilbert, Bishoy» of Chichester, and became 
curate of Firle, Sussex. Four years later he was 
nominated by the lean and Chapter of Chichester 
to the vicarage of Selmeston with Alciston, Sussex, | 
which he held till his death. Bishop Durnfor« 
appointed him, in 1877, to the Chancellorship of 


Chichester Cathedral, but he resigned this office | 


in 1900. His compilations included ‘A List_of 
Carthusians,” with biographical notes, and * The 
Domesday Book in Relation to the County of 
Sussex.’ He drew up dictionaries of the Kentish 
and the Sussex dialects, while his book on ‘School 
Attendances secured without Compulsion’ (1875) is 
in its fifth edition. He was a frequent contributor 
to our columns. 

Mr. Vincent A. Surru, the biographer of Asoka, 
has written ‘The Early History of India,’ which 
the Oxford University Press is about to publish. 
The period dealt with is from 600 B.c. to the 
Muhammadan Conquest, including the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, which has not been treated 
adequately in any modern volume. It is claimed 
that this bock is the first attempt to give a con 
nected narrative of the events in Indian political 
history prior to the conquest. 


CATALOGUES. 

WeEcommence our September and October notices 
with the clearance list of Mr. J. Baldwin, of Leyton, 
Essex, the prices in which are moderate. There are 
first editions of ‘ David Coppertield’ and * The Mill 
on the Floss,’ early editions of Scott, and interest- 
ing items under Herbert Spencer and Owen Mere- 
dith. The list also includes an uncut copy of Leigh 
Hunt’s [ndicafor, a copy of Mark Pattison’s ‘ Isaac 
Casaubon,’ 1875, and some curious old novels, one 
extending to seven volumes. We wonder what Mr. 
Arthur Mudie, who has been a strenuous advocate 
of the one-volume novel, would say to such a work 
nowadays. 

The list of our old friend Mr. Bertram Dobell 
contains a Collection of Rare Plays. There are 


79 items under this heading. Among these we 
tind Fletcher’s ‘ The Faithfull Shepherdesse, acted 
at Somerset House before the King and Queene on 
Twelfe night last, 1633,’ Richard Meighen, 1634, 
5/. 5s. ; the first edition of Dryden’s ‘ The Duke of 
Guise,’ edges uncut, 1683, 3/. 3s. ; and first editions 
of Sheridan’s ‘ Critic’ and ‘ Pizarro.” Among the 
rarities under Miscellaneous are the first edition of 
* Blank Verse,’ by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd, 
1798, 7/7. 7s. (this is beautifully bound by Riviere in 
crushed blue morocco); the rare first edition of 
‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ 1807, 21/.; the first edi- 
tion of North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 1579, 47. 4s. ; and Richard 
Robinson’s ‘The Auncient Order, Societie, and 
Unitie Laudable, of Prince Arthure, and his 
Knightly Armory of the Round Table,’ 1583, 12/. 12s. 
The last work is excessively rare. Robinson was one 
of the sentinels employed by the Earl of Shrewsbury 
to watch over Mary, Queen of Scots. Mr. Dobell has 
also curious books on wine, beer, and spirits, and 
many of the publications of the Early English Text 
Society. 

Mr. Charles Higham sends us a further selection 
from his stock of second-hand theological books. 
These include Roman Catholic and Patristic litera- 
ture. Among many items of interest we notice two 
complete sets of ‘Tracts for the Times’ (Tract 90 
is of the first edition in one of these); Mark Patti- 
son’s sermons; and a sermon by Froude on the 
death of the Rev. G. May Coleridge, Torquay, 1847. 


Messrs. Iredale, of Torquay, have some autograph 
letters. There is a characteristic one of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier’s to a young officer: ‘* Occasions 
for doing great things come rarely and sudden/», 
so that if a man’s mind be not prepared he cannot 
take advantage of them, and then talks of being 
unlucky.” There is also a very businesslike com- 
munication from the author of ‘ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,’ 1874, to his publishers, Chapman & Hall: 
“I forgot to state my terms are no loss and half 
ofits.” The American portion of the catalogue is 
an and interesting. Under General are an uncut 
copy of Burns, 1787, 12/. 12s. ; * The Extraordinary 
Red Book,’ 1816 (this gives a list of all pensions 
and sinecures; Rundell & Bridge, the silversmiths, 
had 37,000/.. mainly for snuff-boxes intended as 
presents for foreign notabilities, a two years’ bill); 
Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 5 vols., Paislev, 
1879. 5/. ; Scott Russell's ‘ Naval Architecture,’ 4/., 
wblished at 42/.: and ‘Memoirs of the Verney 
Family during the Civil Wars,’ 4 vols., 2/. 2s. : 

Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, has an autumn 
clearance catalogue. This he well calls ** Bargains 
in Books.” The items include the Library Edition 
of Dickens, price 6/. 6s. ; ¢dition de luxe of Fielding, 
ISSZ, 3/. 3s.: Balzac, Temple Edition, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
There are a number of works on art, China, and 
Japan; also a selection of modern theology from 
the library of the late Rev. H. Dacre Blanchard. 
This includes the * Preacher's Homiletical Com- 
mentary, 32 vols., Funk & Wagnalls, 1892-6, 
4i. 17s. 6d., and Neale’s ‘ Essays on Liturgiology,’ 
very scarce, 1867, 2/. 2s. 

Mr. Peach, of Leicester, offers some interesting 
MSS., among which is Christine de Pisan’s ‘ Le 
Livre du Regime et Government des Empresses,’ 
&c. The second and third books deal with ‘* femmes 
des mestiers et femmes des laboureurs."” Mr. Peach 
states that “several of Dame Christine's works 

! were englished and published by Caxton, but so 
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far as I can ascertain there are no Englishings | 


either in MS. or print of this work, nor can I find 
a French edition of the text.” This MS. is priced 
at 31/. 10s. 
is full of interest. 

Among items in the catalogue of Mr. Richard- 
son, of Manchester, we note King’s ‘ Medieval 
Architecture, IS'3, published at 12/. 12s., offered at 

; Dafforne s ‘ Modern Art,’ price 3/., published at 
; Bibliotheca C uriosa,” private ‘ly printed, Edin- 
burgh, 1883-8, 4/. Se. ; a set of the Camden Society’s 
publications, 1838-08, 22/. 10s.; Chetham Society, 
1844-1903, 22/. 10s. ; a copy of Littré, 4/. 10s. ; * The 
Academy of Armory,’ by Randal Holme, Chester, 
1688, exc An tly arce, : the Abbotsford Scott, 
1842, 8’. ; Lavater'’s Essays,’ 1792, 5/. 10s. ; Evelyn's 
*Diary,’ Colburn, ISM, 10s. ; 
*Wolsey,’ 1641, full bound in calf by Riviere, 8/. 
There are also many books ou Irelan 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s September list con- 
tains a large collection of works in all branches of 
general literature ; also a long and interesting list 
of new remainders. 

We cannot notice Messrs. Sotheran’s Se »ptembe r 
catalogue without ane Xpression of deep S¥mpai hy 
with them in the loss they have sustained by the 
death of their partner, Mr. Alexander Balderston 
Railton, who died very suddenly on 11 September. 
We had frequent occasion to seek information from 
Mr. Railton, and always found him ready and 
leased to help us from his vast stores of b vok-lore. 

ir. Henry Ce . Sotheran pays a just tribute to 
him in the Pud/ishers’ Circular of the 17th ult., and 
describes him just as we shall long remember him: 
“The keen, «€ eager face, the kindly smile which 
brightened it, the outward look of the man we 
knew so well.” Mr. Railton will ever be remem- 
bered with gratitude by British scholars, for when 
Messrs. Sotheby had in their hands an offer from 
America for the purchase of the Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana at Althorp, he at once communic sated with 
Mrs. Rylands, who promptly replied, 
structions to secure the collection at any price.— 
Messrs. Sotheran’s new catalogue opens with a 
coloured copy of Kingsborough’s (Edward King, 
Viscount) ‘ Antiquities of Mexico,’ 9 vols., imperial 
folio, very scarce, 1830-48, 105. Other items are a 
presentation copy from Napoleon IIL. to Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte of Thomas a Kempis, 
Imprimerie Impériale, 1855, price 50. (only 108 
opies were printed, and 74 of these were retained 
by Napoleon IIL. This edition was specially got up 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1855); first edition of 
Burns, 52/. 10%.; Lord Vernon's privately printed 
edition of Dante, 16/. 10s.: Gladstone's * Home c, 
searce, 1S58, 2 : and a choice collection of Row- 
landson, all first editions, 1800-28, 130/. A consider- 
able portion of the catalogue is devoted to Scottish 
subjects. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a good 
general list and a number of books spec ‘ially relat ing 

to Lancashire. 
* Lancashire Authors,’ Manchester, 1876. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of St. Martin’s Lane, has a 
good miscellaneous list. The items include Cruik- 
shank’s * Almanacks,’ in original cloth, uncut, 
1/. 168. ; ‘Scenes from the L ife of Edward Lascelles,’ 
1837, bound by Zaehnsdorf, 25s. ; and Grose’s ‘ Anti- 
guities,’ 10 vols. royal 4to, full russia, a fine uniform 
set of the best edition, 1773-97, 82. 8s. Under Kent 
occur Berry's * Pedigrees,’ 1830, 2/. 5s., 


and Buck's | 


Mr. Peach's short catalogue of 197 items | 


and Cavendish's | 


| other 


giving in- } 


This includes Mr. Sutton’s list of | 


Views, 1738, 2/. 3s. Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ first edi- 

tion, is 7/. 7x., and ‘A Catalogue of the most Ven- 
dible Books in England,’ 165s, 3/. 3s. The intro- 
duction to the latter work was attributed to Bishop 
Juxon, but its writer was discovered to be a 
bookseller at Newcastle. *The British Gallery of 
Portraits,’ Cadell, 1822, is 9/. 10s. There are alsoa 
number of interesting tracts. 

Mr. Henry T. Wake, of Fritchley, Derby, issues 
a small catalogue of books, antiquities, and coins 
each month. That for September 1s devoted mostly 
to Quaker literature. The general items include a 
specimen of early Palissy ware. Mr. Wake’s cata- 
logues are neatly written and reproduced in fac- 
simile, but we find them rather trying to the eye- 
sight, ‘and prefer ordinary type. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
a very interesting catalogs gue for September. Among 
many items we notice ‘Archaica: a Reprint of 
Searce Old English Prose Tracts.’ 4to, 1815, 5 large 
vols., full bound in calf by Bedford, priced at the 
low sum of 5/. ds, (this set Was mah in 1874 for 
I2/. 12s.);_ Britton’s ‘Architectural Antiquities,’ 
5 vols. L807 26, 5l. 5s. (cost 23/.): Billings's * Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 8, original cloth, uncut, 
1845-52, 7/. lds. ; Cassell's Magazine of Art, 21 vols., 
1S79-90. Ss. * Bibliotheca complete set, 
large peper, scarce, 7/. 7s.; Bunyan's * Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with 22 curious sculptures engraved by 
t, i728, very rare, 3/. 10s. (there are also several 
editions); Cicero, printed at Basle by Her- 
vagian, 1540, 4/7. 4s.; Seneca, 1478, 10. 10s.; Fabian, 
9, 10/. los, Demosthenes, Os. : Gar- 
diner’s *( cromwell,’ 1897, 47. 10s. ; W arner ‘ Hamp- 
shire, 1795, Francis De ake’s Yorks hire,’ 
1736, a very clean and perfect copy, S/. 8s. ; Ganier’s 
* Military Costume,’ ISS82, 4/. 4s. ; and Albert Smith's 
Man in the Moon, a complete set, 5 vols., 1848-50, 
2/. 16s. This amusing magazine was published 
monthly, and was conducted on lines similar to 
Punch. Messrs. Young have a selection of the 
publications of the Arundel Society. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W Ee cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are (requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Brvtus (“Discovery of Noah’s Ark”). — The 
paragraph went the round of the papers, as a 
change from the sea-serpent story, some twenty 
years ago. 

Erratoum.—P, 230, col. 2, 1. 13, for ‘Rhind Lec- 
tures on Archiology ’ read Lectures in 
Archeology. 


Int 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (OCTOBER). 


from Second Advertisement ) 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, LEIGHTON’ Ss) 
24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, w. | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 


(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, Part VII., ine R—SHAKESPEARK, - about 160 
ustrations, price Js. ( just issued). 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part I[., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 


PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. | 4144 111.—v1., D—Q, with 550 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY pris 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
CATALOGUES post free. 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
oe THE OCTOBER CATALOGUE 


Interesting Collection of Secondhand Books 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 


ae 
GENUINE CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Many Rare Items and First Editions. 
Post free from 


Valuable SE COND- HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 
Offered at Prices greatly reduced, 
Is NOW READY, 
And will be sent post free upon application to 


JI. BALDWIN, | W. H. SMITH & SON, 

14, Osborne Road, Leyton, 1 Essex. + _| Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 

ALB T U T N, CLEARANCE “CATALOGUE OF 
= R S SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. INCLUDING MANY SCARCE AND DESIRABLE. 

HE FOLLOWING CATALOGURS SENT — 

CATALOGUE OF OLD FANCY PRINTS 

‘ ; OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, 


SPORTING BOOKS. 
BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” IN COLOURS, STIPPLE, AND MEZZOTINT. 


SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. | EITHER OF THE ABOVE SENT POST FREE. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. EE. PARSONS & SONS, 
| 45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


Established 1848. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
| LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 


| MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 


Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGRST AND CHOICKEST COLLECTION 


| 
OFFHRKD FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. | NO. 6 CONTAINS 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on FINE ENGLISH MSS., CHRISTINE DE 
application, | PISAN, INTERESTING INCUNABLES, 
WALTER T. SPENCER, HERALDIC AND GENEALOGICAL MSS,, 


27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. CROMWELL AND CIVIL WAR. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(10 S. II. Ocr. 1, 1904. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW BOOK. On October 6. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. SWINBURNE'S POETICAL WORKS 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


be accepted only for complete Sete. 


The first two volumes are now ready, V 
volumes will be published at short intervals, price és. net each, or 34s. net for the Six Volumes. 


‘ol. ILI. will be ready on ‘October 10, and the succeeding 
Subscriptions can 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 


And other Poems. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
The SCHEMERS. By E. F. Harkins. 
ET TU, SEJANE ' A Story of Capri in the 


Days of Tiberias JULIA H. TWELLS 


A VERY QUEER BUSINESS, and other 


Stories. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of‘ With the Red Pagie.’ 


DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Harold 


BINDLOSS, Author of The Concession-Hunters.” 


The ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Chris 


HEALY, Author of ' Confessions of a Journalist Oct 6 


TERESA of WATLING STREET. By 


ARNOLD BENNET?. Author of ‘The Grand He tel.” 
With 5 lilustrations PRANK GILLKIT 13 


The DREXEL DREAM. By W.A. Mackenzie, 


Author of ‘ His Majesty's Peacock 


MORGANATIC. By Max Nordau. 


lated by BELIZAHEIH LEE 


THERE and BACK. By Frank Richardson: 


Authos of ‘ The Mayswater Miracle Now. 3. 


BELLAMY the MAGNIFICENT. By Roy 


HORNIMAN Nor. 10 


HADRIAN the SEVENTH. By Fr. Rolfe. 
TOM DAWSON. By Florence Warden, Author 


of ‘The House on the Marsh 


The ALABASTER BOX. By Walter Besant, 


Author of ‘The Orange Girl A New Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d 


Trans- 


Oct. 27 


The COMMUNE. By Paul and Victor Mar. | 


Translated by FP. LEES 


GUBRITTE. Authors of ‘The Disaster.’ 


aod KR. B. DOUGLAS 


The UNITED STATES in. in OUR OWN TIME. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Edited, 


Demy §vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA: 
A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. Vol. I. (A to G). 

By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


STUDIES in ASTRONOMY. By J. Ellard 


with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER. A limited | 


Library Edition (limited to @) Sets for sale), in 6 vole square 
demy Svo, art linen, gilt top, I2s. 6¢. net each, or 3i. 15s. the Set. 
(Soild only in Sets.) 


NOVELS. By Bret Harte. 


GORE, F_K.A.8. With § Iilustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, ¢ 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and 
Modern By the Kev. W. MERRDITH MOKRIS, KA. With 
Iliustrations ana Facsimiles Demy cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By George R. 


SIMS. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. dd. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2+. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each . 
MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. By R. L. Stevenson. 


The DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO. 

The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies. 

LONDON. By Sir Walter Besant. 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Walter 


Vv IRGINIBU S PUBRISQUE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The POCKET R.L.S.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson's 


Works 
The LIFE of the FIRLDS. By Richard Jefferies. 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKHTCHES. By Mark Twain. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREK. By Thomas Hardy. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATKto MEND.” By Charles Reade. 
The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
(The Two Series 


in One V 


DICTIONARIES. 


The READER'S HANDBOOK of Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusions, Keferences, Proverbs, Plets, Stories. and Poems. Hy 
Kev. B.C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth. Js. 6d 

A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative. Realistic, and 
Dogmatic. Ky Rev. BE. C. Brewer, LL.1). Crown Svo cloth, 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. With 
Historical my Notes by Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 

FAMILIAR ‘ALLU SIONS. By W.A. and C. A. Wheeler. 

Jemy cloth, 6d. net. 

The SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d 

WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASHS : « Dictionary of Curious, 
and Matters. By Eliever Edwards. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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